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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


N Tuesday the French Government announced their deci- 
sion to concentrate almost the whole of the French 
Navy in the Mediterranean. This decision was taken in June. 
Admiral Boué de Lapeyrére’s fleet will include eighteen battle- 
ships and six large armoured cruisers. This concentration, it is 
explained, is merely a return to the situation of 1909, when all 
the French battleships were in the Mediterranean. The pres- 
sure of work in the dockyards of Toulon and Bizerta, rather 
than strategical considerations, caused the transference of the 
so-called Third Squadron to Brest. Now the docks at Toulon 
and Bizerta are sufficiently improved to do all the work 
required of them. Finally, it is pointed out that in the event 
of a European war the obvious theatre of operations for the 
Powers of the Triple Entente would be the Baltic, the North 
Sea, and the Mediterranean. 


The Temps says in this connexion: “A Naval Convention 
has recently been concluded between France and Russia. 
Every Naval Convention implies between the two countries 
who sign it a well-defined division of duties in case of war, 
and we must believe that the three fleets—English, Russian, 
and French—bave mapped out their mutual obligations.” 
Several English newspapers remark that all this means that 
there is a naval alliance between Britain, France, and Russia, 
and that it has been entered into without the authority or 
even the knowledge of Parliament. We have two things to 
say under this head. First, our trade routes in the Mediter- 
ranean are too important to be left to look after themselves, 
or to be handed over to the keeping of the French Navy, 
unless the most urgent necessity requires the concentration of 
all our available naval strength in the North Sea. Such an 
urgent necessity would, we admit, override every other con- 
sideration. But Mr. Churchill has not produced any proof 
that such an urgent necessity exists. 


Secondly, we admit most readily that the strategy of the 
Triple Entente, though there may be no formally signed 
arrangement, does in many ways correspond to the strategy 
of a regular alliance. It could not be otherwise. The Triple 
Entente acts under the sternest kind of external pressure and 
compulsion. It is for this very reason that we have advocated 
a regular alliance with France, and we should be delighted if 
the events of the next few months made the question an urgent 
one. At present we have to make French policy our own, 
whatever it may be, because we must act with France lest 
France be destroyed and Germany become the dictator of 








Hollweg, after their meeting at Buchlau, announced that they 
had discussed all the questions of the moment, particularly 
those of the Near East. But the exact nature of Count 
Berchtold’s proposal for “ helping” Turkey to apply a policy 
of “ progressive decentralization” has not yet been disclosed. 
Bulgaria (where the war fever still runs high owing to frontier 
affrays, the memory of recent massacres, and the rumours of 
new ones) has appealed to the Powers to put into effect 
Article 23 of the Treaty of Berlin and to apply a real 
measure of autonomy in Macedonia. Bulgaria, in fact, aske 
for more than Austria-Hungary has yet suggested. The 
Balkan situation is as confusing as ever it was. Ameliorations 
are only temporary. The fundamental difficulties remain. 
We have discussed the whole question elsewhere. Meanwhile 
we are glad to be able to say on the credit side of the situa- 
tion that the rumours of peace between Turkey and Italy 
become continually more definite. A “formula” proposed by 
the Turkish delegates is evidently being seriously considered 
by the Italian Government. 


Last Saturday Colonel Mangin, in command of the French 
column for the rescue of the nine French prisoners at 
Marakesh, reached the city. The Pretender, El Hiba 
escaped in disguise, and the people of the city came out to 
meet Colonel Mangin in token of submission. This successful 
affair has caused great relief in France, as there had been 
much anxiety as to the fate of the French prisoners. They 
were found in the safe keeping of the friendly Kaid El Glawi. 
It is fortunate for the French that El Hiba, who was at the 
head of a troublesome-looking jehad, has discredited himself 
in the neighbourhood of Marakesh by his exactions. 


Mr. Borden landed at Quebec last Sunday on his return 
from his visit to England, and had an enthusiastic reception. 
He has made several speeches since, of which the most 
important was that at the banquet in his honour at Ottawa on 
Monday. He said that he did not mean to make a party 
speech, as that man must be foolish indeed who did not 
recognize that the rank and file of the Liberal Party were 
working loyally for Canada. We hope that we may take 
these generous words as heralding a naval policy which shall 
have the sanction of the Liberals and be in every sense above 
party. For the first time, Mr. Borden remarked, five Canadians 
had been allowed to sit at the Imperial Defence Committee 
and to discuss affairs of great importance to the Empire. 


He then continued, according to the Times report :— 


“The full information we asked for has not yet arrived 
in its final form, but when it does the Government will con- 
sider and determine. It is better to consider and determine 
first and to announce after than to announce first and te 
consider after. Any one considering the problems facing the 
statesmen of the Empire must confess that they are great. The 
existence of the Empire depends upon the security of the paths 
across the sea. Under modern conditions this task is a very 
serious one, but the people of the whole Empire will be rather 
stimulated than oppressed by the greatness of the task. Those 
who imagine that the Mother of the Nations is dead or dying are 
mistaken. Those people are of the same stock which made the 
Empire, and the British race dwelling within the British Isles will 
be as firm to defend the Empire and their trust as were their fore- 
fathers before them.” 


We are glad that Mr. Borden put in those words as to Great 
Britain not being moribund. In Canada there is no doubt 
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a common notion that Britain is played out; a very loose 
analogy between the age of nations and that of human beings 
does far too much service, and much harm is thereby done. 
There would be no sort of future for the Empire if colonists 
all believed that the centre of the whole was an effete institu- 
tion inhabited by a doddering population. The delusion that 
this is so is no doubt often aided by our national pastime of 
violent self-criticism. 


The Mosque of St. Sophia, built under Justinian in the 
first half of the sixth century, and the grandest extant 
specimen of Byzantine architecture, is threatened with 
collapse. Two years ago bands of glass and cement were 
plastered over the cracks in the interior by Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, R.A., and Sir Francis Fox, but these have snapped 
in consequence of the recent earthquake, and in view of the 
exceptional flatness of the dome and the greater lateral thrust 
this fresh movement in the supporting walls is a very serious 
symptom. St. Sophia, once a Christian Church, is one of 
the great monuments of the world, and we sincerely hope 
that immediate steps will be taken to strengthen the 
walls. Sir Francis Fox’s wonderful success in underpinning 
Winchester Cathedral naturally suggests his re-employment 
by the Turkish Government. 


Polling took place on Tuesday in Midlothian, and the result 
was declared at noon on Wednesday, Major Hope, the Unionist 
candidate, being returned by a majority of 32, the figures being 
Major Hope (U.), 6,021; Mr. A. Shaw (L.), 5,989; Provost 
Brown (Labour), 2,413. Thus on a total poll of 94 less than 
in December 1910, the Unionist candidate has gained 341 
votes, while the Liberal poll has dropped by 2,848, or 435 
more than the vote cast for the Labour candidate. We have 
already dealt with the history of the campaign, and discuss 
the significance of the Unionist victory in another column. 
When all allowance has been made for the tactical blunder of 
Lord Murray and the splitting of the Liberal vote, it is 
impossible to ignore the blow to Liberal prestige involved in 
the loss of a seat so intimately associated with Mr. Gladstone. 





Mr. Winston Churchill’s speech at Dundee on Wednesday 
was mainly a eulogy of the Insurance Act and of Mr. Lloyd 
George. Speaking at a meeting organized by the Dundee 
Women’s Liberal Federation on Thursday, he gave away the 
whole case for Home Rule and reduced his argument toa 
total absurdity. It was by far the most extraordinary per- 
formance that the Home Rule campaign has yet produced, 
and we hope it will be well noted in the country. We shall 
be surprised if some of the many doctrinaire disciples of 
Home Rule do not take fright at Mr. Churcbill’s mania. 
Remarking that he spoke for himself and not for the Govern- 
ment, he admitted that the resistance of Ulster to Home Rule 
was a very formidable obstacle—the only formidable obstacle 
and went on to sketch a plan for a complete system of 
federalism in Great Britain. Lancashire, Yorkshire, the 
Midlands, London, and other districts would all have their 
separate parliaments, 

This nightmare of a scheme shatters the case for the 
present Home Rule Bill in two respects. First, if every 
district which in any sense could be said to be self-containing 
or to have a unity of interests were to have a right to Home 
Rule, the argument for forcing Ulster under a Dublin Parlia- 
ment vanishes into thin air. Mr. Churchill can never again 
logically or fairly argue in favour of the compulsion of Ulster. 
We are, of course, delighted for one reason that he has given 
us his plan, because he accepts thereby the argument we have 
always used, that if the Nationalists of Ireland are to be allowed 
their own Parliament, a similar right to choose what Parlia- 
ment they shall live under cannot be refused to the people 
of North-East Ulster. The foundation of the Home Rule Bill 
is torn away. Mr. Churchill has joined us in tearing it away 
with his own hands. 

The second respect in which Mr. Churchill fatally shows up 
the Home Rule Bill is in pretending that it is the jumping-off 
ground for a vast system of federalism. The Home Rule Bill 
is entirely anti-federal in character. It admits the local 
management of Customs and the Post Office, which is a prin- 
ciple unknown to any federal system in the world. Mr. 


Churchill’s definition of possible areas for parliaments is as 
wild as anything that has ever come from a responsible 
British statesman. 


We notice that the Manchester Guardian 





at once points out the absurdity, for example, of imagini 
that “ Lancashire” is a distinct and peculiar area. ra 
“Lancashire is not a single unit, nor is Y i 
shire has more in tena with the Weet Hiding ene 
than with West Lancashire, or than the West Riding has with the 
North. Liverpool is from some points of view the natural capital 
of Wales rather than a part of Lancashire, and the rest of the 
Lancashire plain in the West and North has more in common with 
the North Riding of Yorkshire than with the industrial hil] 
districts of the East.” 
How the finance of the prodigious nightmare is to work is, of 
course, not mentioned. Mr. Churchill desires not only to go 
back to the Heptarchy, but to multiply its disadvantages by 
giving us a Decarchy or a Dodecarchy. 


The Daily Telegraph of Tuesday has an interesting article 
on government by secret societies in Ireland, with special 
reference to the “Molly Maguires” or Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, now an approved society under the Insurance 
Act. Itis the aim of the writer to establish that: (1) The 
Ancient Order of Hibernians is the successor of Irish rebel] 
societies. (2) It is a political organization. (3) One of itg 
main objects is “a free and independent Ircland, subject to no 
outside control and influence.” (4) It is a disloyal and anti- 
English body. In support of (2), (3), and (4) he quotes 
from the proposal form which has to be filled in by persons 
seeking to become members of the friendly society division. 
The proposer has to answer for the candidate being a “ prac- 
tical Catholic and Nationalist,” and the candidate has to 
pledge his sacred word and honour that he is prepared to 
“use his influence on all occasions in opposition to the 
presentation of addresses of either welcome or loyalty to any 
English monarch or representative of the English garrison, 
until all religious disabilities are removed and the legislative 
independence of Ireland is restored.” This is the society 
which Mr. Devlin in 1907, at Paisley, declared to be a non- 
political organization. 


The Second Annual Report of the Development Commis. 
sioners has been issued as a Parliamentary Paper. Daring 
the year 110 applications were received under the head- 
ing of Agriculture and Rural Industries. Out of a total 
sum of £867,385 applied for, £160,400 was recommended by 
the Commissioners, though in some cases the items were only 
a first instalment. With regard to beet-growing, they were 
obliged to abandon the project of Government aid on being 
advised by the Foreign Office and Board of Trade that it 
would involve an infraction of our treaty obligations. They 
have, however, recommended the Treasury to grant a sem— 
probably £70,000 spread over ten years—to encourage tobacco- 
growing in Ireland. In this context we note the rejection 
by the Commissioners of Mr. T. W. Russell’s scheme for 
assisting agricultural co-operation in Ireland, and their recom- 
mendation of a grant of £2,000 to the Irish Agricultural 
Organization Society, with prospective further grants, on 
the understanding that the work of the Society is confined 
to purely agricultural co-operation and is carried on without 
political partisanship. The estimate for expenditure up 
to March 31st, 1916, includes £450,000 for harbours, £350,000 
for education and research in forestry and afforestation, a 
possible £250,000 for horse-breeding, £50,000 or more for the 
organization of co-operative agriculture, £70,000 for the 
development of rural industries, and £900,000 for a great scheme 
of agricultural teaching and research in the three kingdoms. 








The question of Syndicalism was raised at the Trades Union 
Congress on Friday on a resolution approving its alter- 
native, z.e., independent working-class political action. The 
Syndicalist point of view was stated with fervour and eloquence 
by two South Wales miners’ delegates, Mr. Noah Ablett 
and Mr. Frank Hodges. On the other side, the official spokes- 
men of the miners disowned the views of their Syndicalist 
colleagues, and Messrs. Brace and Roberts, both Labour 
members, upheld the absolute need of political action; other 
speakers denounced Syndicalism as anarchical, destructive 
and immoral, and ultimately the resolution was carried by 
a card vote of 1,693,000 to 48,000. 


The papers of Monday published four important documents 
from the Admiralty dealing with administration and discipline. 
The first two documents state and explain a new distribution 
of Admiralty business. The third provides for the better 
management of finance; and the fourth, which is the most 
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interesting, announces changes in the regulations as to 
discipline in the Navy, and particularly as to summary 
punishments. The main object of the reforms in administra- 
tion at the Admiralty is to “divide and reorganize the work 
of the Controller’s department.” The ancient title of Con- 
troller, which has been borne by the Third Sea Lord, is 
abolished. The Third Sea Lord was recently relieved of the 
control of contract business by the creation of an Additional 
Sea Lord, and he is now relieved also of the duty of equipping 
and repairing ships. A new department will manage the 
latter business and will be presided over by a Director of Naval 
Equipment. The Third Sea Lord will, in short, be able to 
give his whole time in future to what was formerly only one of 
his duties—the business of design. 


The changes in Naval discipline are based on the recom- 
mendations of the Committee presided over by Rear-Admiral 
F. E. Brock. We cannot even summarize them, but the 
tendency is to get rid of punishments which are thought to be 
irrational or unnecessarily vexatious or humiliating. It is, of 
course, utterly impossible to conduct either the Navy or the 
Army in the manner in which an ordinary employer conducts 
his relations with his employees. Service in the Navy or 
Army postulates wholly exceptional terms. We are certain 
that the admirable seamen of the Navy, like the good fellows 
who serve as private soldiers, fully appreciate the necessity of 
this difference and. make the necessary adaptation of their 
minds without the least difficulty. But when all allowance 
has been made we are not sorry that such punishments as 
“10 A” have been abolished. To make a full-grown seaman 
feel a fool by setting him to stand like a child in the corner 
is on the wrong side of what is advisable, when equally 
effectual summary punishments are available. 


It is impossible to do more than briefly mention some of 
the subjects discussed by the British Association since our last 
issue. The burning subject of the origin of life raised in 
Professor Schiifer’s Presidential address kept cropping up 
during the week, and on the whole the “ scientific agnostics ” 
had the best of the argument. Thus, in the discussion of “the 
Relation of Mind and Body” in the Physiological Section, 
Dr. Haldane, a moderate “ Vitalist,” while maintaining that 
they could never dispense with the physical or physiological 
account of man, frankly stated that from their very 
nature physical and mere physiological processes afforded 
no explanation of intelligent behaviour: while the 
President, Dr. Leonard Hill, went so far as to say that 
physiology got along best by leaving the question they had 
been discussing aside. The “ Mechanists” and “ Vitalists” 
had another great field day on Tuesday, when Professor 
Minchin propounded his theory that chromatin was the first 
basis of living things, and the debate resolved itself, in great 
measure, into a critical examination of Professor Schiifer’s 
address, in which the upholders of “biotic energy” and of 
the creation of synthetic life, monists, and metaphysicians 
all had their say, with the result, as one of the speakers put 
it, that they did not get much “forrarder” in regard to the 
solution of the problem. 


In the Agricultural Section Mr. Rew, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Board of Agriculture, surprised his audience 
by statistics showing that the United Kingdom produces 
rather more than half of its total food supply. To the 
layman far the most interesting paper in the Engineering 
Section was the presidential address of Professor Archibald 
Barr. He insisted strongly on the duty which the engineer 
owed to the community, maintaining that efficiency varied 
in a direct ratio with regard for the convenience and 
health of all affected by his work. He also condemned 
the disregard by modern engineers of wsthetic considera- 
tions, arguing that economy and efficiency were compatible 
with beauty if designers aimed at elegance of structural 
scheme appropriate to the materials used instead of resorting 
to extraneous decoration. 


M. Yves Guyot’s paper on the effect of the nationalization 
of the Western Railroad of France proved most instructive, 
The result of State management bad been increased expendi- 
ture; the working expenses had increased from 1908 to 1912 
by 72,304,000 fr., while the rise in grosa receipts only repre- 
sented 26,689,000 fr. In short, the redemption of the West 
of France Railroad had been a complete failure, and had 





sensibly impaired State credit. We may also note the 
demonstration by Professor Paul Heger, of Brussels, of the 
utility of the cinematograph in teaching science to large 
classes of students. The social amenities of the meeting 
culminated in a ball, at which Southerners and foreigners 
were treated to an impressive display of reel-dancing. Indeed 
the varied fare set before those who attended what was 
generally admitted to be a most successful meeting justified 
the remark of one of the speakers at the meeting of the 
General Committee, who irreverently observed that the 
“ British asses” had found themselves between many bundles 
of hay. The choice of President at next year's meeting has 
fallen on Sir William White. 


The Returns of Foreign Trade for August show large 
increases in value in imports, exports—in which the previous 
“record” for a single month has been surpassed—and re- 
exports. We quote from Monday's Times the comparative 
table showing the values for August and the eight months 
ending with August, together with the increase as compared 
with the corresponding periods of 1191 :— 

Avaust, 1912. 


Imports... £59,686,976 4+ 2£9,138,047 4+ 18°0 per cent, 
Exports ...  .«. 43,778,721 + 7,696,021+ 213 , . 
Re-exports ... 9,957,760 + 3,308,628 +497 ,, w 


E1ent Montus Enpsep Avaust, 1912. 


Importa £471,863,694 + £36,144,365 + 82 , , 
Exports... 311,078,126 + 16,719,493 4+ 56 , ,, 
Re-exports ... eee 74,885,150 + 6,169,855 + 74 , ,, 


In regard to imports the rise in the value of articles of food, 
drink, and tobacco is partly due to higher prices generally 
prevailing. In the department of exports the increase is 
divided as follows: articles wholly or mainly manufactured, 
£5,308,769 ; raw materials and articles mainly unmanufactured, 
£1,446,756 ; food, drink, and tobacco, £870,387. 


The Times of Wednesday, in an article on the high shipping 
freights, says that probably there has never been a time when 
freights were so uniformly good. Shipbuilders are unable to 
supply cargo vessels fast enough to meet the demand. The 
lack of oil-tank steamers is particularly felt, and ordinary 
cargo steamers are being adapted for the purpose. There 
appears to be no indication of any falling-off in activity. 





A meeting of members of the theatrical profession convened 
by the Actors’ Association was held on Tuesday to discuss the 
opening of theatres and music-halls on Sunday. Sir H. 
Beerbohm Tree, who presided, said they had to ask themselves 
three questions—was Sunday opening desirable in the interests 
of the community at large; was it desirable for the good of 
the theatre; and was it desirable in the interests of the actors 
themselves? The matter would be decided by the public, but 
the profession ought to be sure, before giving the supply, that 
the demand existed. In any case it was undesirable that 
actors should work more than six days a week; and they cer- 
tainly should be protected from having to work seven days 
for a weekly wage. An amendment declining to commit the 
meeting to opposition to Sunday opening having met with no 
support, the meeting unanimously passed a resolution calling 
on the Council of the Actors’ Association to oppose any 
attempt to open theatres and music-halls on Sundays, and 
urging them to resist the movement, if necessary, on the floor 
of the House of Commons. 


The week has been saddened by another terrible flying 
disaster. Lieutenants Hotchkiss and Bettington of the Army 
Air Corps, both expert airmen, while on their way from 
Salisbury to the mancuvres, were killed instantaneously by 
the collapse of their aeroplane during a descent near Wolver- 
cote. The jury in bringing ina verdict of accidental death 
stated that they were unable to specify the cause of the 
disaster. They added a rider expressing their appreciation 
of the bravery of the British officers engaged in aviation, 
and recommending a Government inquiry into every case of 
an aviation disaster. It may be difficult or impossible to 
apply this principle in its entirety, but that careful inquiry 
will be made by the War Office into such accidents as have 
occurred in the last few weeks may be taken for granted in 
view of the circular issued in yesterday's papers. Here we 
find it laid down in the clearest terms that the use of air- 
craft in war is indispensable. 








Bank Rate, 4per cent.,changed from 3 percent. August 29th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 745—Friday week 74}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THE MIDLOTHIAN RESULT. 


oe last week on the Midlothian by-election 

we said that this electoral contest was in many 
ways one of the most interesting that have occurred for a 
long time past. There is nothing in the result to discount 
that judgment. A constituency which for thirty-two years 
has consistently returned Liberals to Parliament now 
returns a Unionist. That is the broad fact which out- 
weighs in importance any of the details which have con- 
tributed to the result. That Major Hope only represents 
a minority of the constituency is important, no doubt, with 
a view to the future, but it does not destroy the present 
value of his vote in the House of Commons. Some day 
perhaps both political parties will realize the undesirability 
of continuing an electoral system which enables a candidate 
to win a seat without obtaining a majority of the votes 
recorded. Meanwhile we have to make the best of the 
electoral system which the two alternately predominant 
parties have chosen to give to the country, and it is perfectly 
justifiable for Unionists to take advantage of the mutual 
hostility between Liberals and the Labourites. That 
hostility is not a mere matter of accident. It is an 
expression of a real divergence of opinion between the 
wage-earning classes inspired by Socialism, and the middle 
and capitalist classes still more or less bound by the tradi- 
tions of Liberalism. 

It is true that within the Liberal Party itself both 
currents of opinion find expression, and there are many 
Liberals who are ready to go any lengths in the direction 
of Socialism in order to win the Labour vote. But the 
party as a whole dare not follow these forward spirits. 
Already there are signs of a definite cleavage in the 
party, and if the land-taxers and Mr. Lloyd George are 
allowed to force the pace too hard, the party will certainly 
break up. The Liberals are, therefore, in this dilemma, 
that either they must go slow, and as a result present the 
appearance of irresolution, or they must force the pace to 
their own destruction. From time to time most political 
parties find themselves in this dilemma, and then comes the 
opportunity for their opponents. The Midlothian election 
shows that that opportunity has now arrived for the 
Unionist Party, and it also shows the means by which the 
opportunity can be utilized. 

The most significant feature of the Midlothian election 
is not the irruption of Mr. Outhwaite with his land tax 
madness, nor the bickering between the Liberals and 
Labourites; it is the tacit abandonment of Tariff Reform by 
the official Unionist candidate. We quoted last week the 
testimony of the Morning Post, whose loyalty to the cause 
of ‘Tariff Reform will not be suspected. The correspondent 
of that paper made it clear that Major Hope declined even 
to discuss Tariff Reform, on the ground that it was not an 
issue at the present election. Other newspaper corre- 
spondents recorded the same fact. Even more significant 
is the formal benediction sent by Mr. Bonar Law to Major 
Hope on the eve of the election. In this letter the leader 
of the Unionist Party scrupulously abstained from even 
mentioning the words “ Tariff Reform.” He insisted instead 
on the importance of condemning the present Ministry and 
of registering a vote against Home Rule. In the event 
Major Hope wins the seat. 

He wins it, it is true, only by virtue of the quarrel 
between the other parties. But can the Unionists be 
sure that this quarrel would not be healed in face 
of a determined effort of the Unionist Party to commit 
the country to Tariff Reform? In the election of 1906 
the Liberal and Labour wirepullers put their heads 
together before the struggle began and shared out their 
respective spheres of influence. There would certainly be 
great difliiculty in repeating that process at the present 
time, for the feeling between the two parties has been 
growing daily more bitter. But if the Unionists are 
unwise enough to create again both for Liberals and for 
TLabourites a sense of common danger, the chances are that 
these two parties will momentarily call a truce in their 
private quarrel in order to resist a policy which both equally 
dread. In saying this we are aware that a good many 


Tariff Reformers have a vague sort of hope that they may 
win over the Labour Party to Tariff Reform. This hope 





———s 


rests on the fact that the trade unionists in the main are 
— willing to accept any form of protection which will 

nefit their particular industry. But what the ordinary 
Tariff Reformer fails to see is that the most active and 
powerful trade unions inthe kingdom have nothing to gain 
by Tariff Reform and much to lose therefrom. ‘The 
cotton operatives, the coal miners, the railwaymen, or, to 
come to more modern unions, the dockers, all stand to 
lose by any system of import duties. There is not the 
slightest reason to believe that the representatives of 
these great trades are in the least degree prepared to 
accept for a moment the policy of Tariff Reform, even 
though by so doing they may gratify their dislike of the 
Liberal Party. Doubtless in particular instances the 
hostility between these two parties would lead to some split 
votes and give opportunities such as Midlothian has just 
afforded, but, broadly speaking, it is almost certain that if 
the Unionists go to the country at the next General 
Election pledged to introduce a tariff the moment they get 
into power, they will in the vast majority of constituencies 
have to deal with the combined vote of Liberals and 
Labourites against them. 

Let us try to see how the result would work out. After 
the General Election of December 1910 the present 
Government came back with the coalition majority of 126, 
Out of this total the Irish Nationwlists held 84 seats, and 
this may be regarded as practically a fixed quantity, 
Therefore if the Unionists win a majority it must be won 
in Great Britain, and if they are to have anything of a 
working majority they must have a margin of at least 
50 seats. In other words, a coalition majority of 126 is to 
be converted into a Unionist majority of 50. This means 
that the Unionists must win in England, Wales and 
Scotland alone 88 seats. Some 8 seats have already 
been won at by-elections; it remains to win 80 more. It 
is useless to pretend that this is an easy thing to do. 
There is undoubtedly a great reaction among moderate 
Liberals and among the working classes against the 
present Government. The moderate Liberals are alarmed 
at the projects of penal taxation which Mr. Lloyd George 
is pressing upon the party. The working classes are 
irritated by the Insurance Act. But even the Mid- 
lothian election gives no ground for hoping that this 
double revolt has gone far enough to lead to such an over- 
whelming change as would be necessary to win 80 seats. 
It will be noticed that Major Hope has only improved his 
position as compared with the last election by some 300 or 
400 votes, and that barring this small figure the whole of 
the Liberal loss is accounted for by the Labour vote. If 
the Liberals and the Labourites should find it to their 
interest again to combine, Major Hope would again be 
in a minority of over 2,000. The same consideration 
applies to other Liberal or Labour seats that the Unionists 
must attack and win at the next General Election if they 
are to secure a majority. 

The whole of this argument, of course, depends on the 
supposition that the election will be fought upon the 
present franchise and for the choosing of a Parliament for 
the United Kingdom. It must, however, be borne in mind 
that the Liberal programme involves the alteration of the 
franchise with the special object of adding to the voting 
strength of the Liberal Party. On the other hand, if 
Home Rule were to pass, the Nationalist vote in the 
House of Commons, which is now pledged to the Liberals, 
would be reduced by at least forty. But—and this is, 
perhaps, the most important of the lessons of Midlothian— 
it is impossible now to believe that the present Parliament 
can hold together sufficiently long to force through Jlome 
Rule and franchise reform. Even in the early summer it 
was apparent that the Liberal Party in the House of Com- 
mons had lost heart. There was a widespread feeling of 
dissatisfaction with the Government and an almost universal 
mistrust of the future. The disaster in North-Wes% 
Manchester, followed by the even more dramatic blow in 
Midlothian, will greatly add to this mental discomfiture of 
the party. M.P.’s are very sensitive to electoral influences, 
and when a great party finds that by-elections are going 
wrong there comes a general feeling that the end is near. 
Under such conditions party discipline breaks down and it 
becomes impossible for a Ministry to carry any great 
measures. The Midlothian election also forces upon the 
Government the practical question of what to do in the 
way of amending the Insurance Act. It is now certain 
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that this Act is intensely unpopular, and tremendous pres- 
sure will be put upon the Government by the party wire- 
ullers to amend the Act before the General Election. 
But directly this task is touched the Government finds 
itself face to face with the demands of Mr. Redmond, 
demands which have behind them the weight of eighty-four 
Nationalist members, but which obviously are unsupported 
by any enthusiasm in Great Britain. In view of these 
complicated difficulties, and in view also of the known 
dissensions in the Cabinet, it is safe to prophesy that the 
present Parliament will not outlast the two years necessary 
to carry Home Rule. The opportunity of the Unionist 
Party way come within a year—even within a few months. 
The crucial question is whether the leaders of that party 
will know how to use the great chance placed in their 


hands. 





THE OUTLOOK IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


HE prospect in the Balkans has not often been more 
T gloomy than now, but happily there is no part of 
the world in which black clouds disperse so quickly. It is 
always April weather in the Balkans. At the moment the 
most thundery part of the sky is in Bulgaria. The Kotchana 
massacre has had its calculated effect. There is little doubt 
that the Bulgarian Internal Organization procured a massacre 
of Bulgars by exploding bombs. The Organization knows 
that Turkish officials when provoked can be trusted to dis- 
grace themselves, and it is willing to sacrifice the lives of its 
countrymen in order by this means to attract the attention 
of Europe. The question now is whether Bulgaria can be 
restrained. M. Gueshoff’s Ministry is behaving with 
exemplary prudence. But the people have got it into their 
heads, rightly or wrongly, that the King is on their side, 
and that clamour, loud enough and sufliciently prolonged, 
will compel the Government to declare war. And new 
incidents have come to the assistance of the war party 
since the Kotchana massacre. Bulgarian soldiers on the 
frontier were fired on by Turks and one of them was killed ; 
and at Doiran, a small town between Salonika and Seres, 
an explosion has occurred like that at Kotchana, and many 
persons are said to have been killed—the Turks say by the 
explosion, the Bulgars say by massacre. M. Gueshoff has 
won his battles of prudence before now in the face, 
apparently, of the whole country, and it is not unlikely 
that he will do so again. 

3ut Bulgaria is by no means the only country whose 
nerves are tingling dangerously. Servia is rapidly import- 
ing ammunition, and is second only to Bulgaria in her 
expressions of indignation against Turkey. The Vienna 
correspondent of the Times says that two hundred Serbs 
have lately been murdered, wounded, or abducted by Turks 
on the Turco-Servian and Turco-Montenegrin frontiers, and 
that twenty Serb villages have been burned. Nor is Greece 
much behindhand in her anger over the alleged grievances 
of Greeks in the Turkish Empire. But apparently the 
organization of indignation is being conducted not by the 
Government—for the sage M. Venizelos is still at its head 
—but by unofficial societies, the creation of which Greeks 
have brought to the point of a fine art. Macedonia is as 
unhappy as ever that unfortunate province has been. As 
for Albania, if it is quiet it certainly is not pacified. 

Such is the material which a spark may easily set aflame. 
As though in anticipation of the break-up of Turkey the 
newspapers of Europe have been searching the pages of 
diplomacy to discover exactly how their respective countries 
will stand when the crash comes. The J'emps says that 
Italy has arranged to join Russia as against Austria- 
Hungary and Germany (an extraordinarily important 
statement if it is true); Bulgaria and Servia are known 
to have an agreement, while Greece has become, wonder- 
ful to say, sympathetic towards them both; Turkish 
newspapers profess to give the terms of an Austro- 
Bulgarian Treaty, while Russian papers give an 
alleged Austro-Montenegrin agreement. To remedy this 
general tension, confusion, and alarm comes the Berch- 
told proposal, of which we know very little except 
that its general principle is what is called “ progressive 
decentralization.” After Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg 
and Count Berchtold had met at Buchlau—in the same 
house in which Count Aerenthal and M. Isvolsky carried 
on the conversations which prefaced the Austrian coup of 
1908—a joint announcement was made that Germany and 





Austria-Hungary were perfectly agreed on a policy unde- 
fined. All questions of the moment, we are informed, 
were discussed, especially those of the Near East. But 
the situation now is apparently different from that of 
1908 in this respect, that Bulgaria no longer fully 
agrees with Austria-Hungary. Bulgaria is evidently 
afraid that the “ progressive decentralization ” in Turkey 
proposed by Count Berchtold might only serve to 
guarantee to the Turks the opportunity to misgovern the 
Bulgars of Macedonia indefinitely. Therefore Bulgaria 
has appealed to the Treaty of Berlin—by a highly ironical 
stroke, for she ignored its existence in 1908—and demanded 
that Article 23 shall be put into effect and a real measure 
of autonomy be given to Macedonia. 

—— may very well say that she cannot be expected 
to bow down to the Treaty of Berlin when nearly every 
other nation in Europe has violated it. We confess to 
much sympathy with that very logical argument. We fear 
that Europe is about to be overtaken by Nemesis for the 
wild era of no-law in 1908. No country can tear up 
treaties without repenting it later. Whatever the Powers 
decide todo in Turkey—if anything—they will unquestion- 
ably feel that they have deprived themselves of the moral 
sanctions they might have had. For all that, however, the 
Powers may find it convenient to act as though the Treaty 
of Berlin had had no holes pierced in it, and to remember 
that it makes them really responsible for Macedonia. 

The greatest danger of the situation seems to us to be 
this, that Austria-Hungary, having put forward a proposal 
which is probably too vague for any general agreement 
among the Powers—and in importance extraordinarily out 
of proportion to the fanfare of trumpets she has sounded— 
will be able to say, if the Powers do fail to agree, that 
she has done her best for the amenities of Europe, 
and that now she is compelled by circumstances to 
step alone into Turkey and do whatever she wishes. In 
that event we know that Germany will be, as ever, the 
supporter of Austria-Hungary. In fine, the great central 
European Powers, with a studied appearance of acting as 
the pious representatives of Europe, will pursue their 
policy without reference to the susceptibilities of other 
nations. The old issue between the Triple Alliance on the 
one side and the Triple Entente on the other will be re- 
opened, although recent events, such as the announcement 
made after the meeting of the German Emperor and 
the Emperor of Russia at Baltic Port, suggested that 
Germany had at last recognized the inevitability of the 
present equilibrium and the usefulness of the Triple Entente 
in maintaining it. The old conflict would break out again, 
with Turkey as the bone of contention. That is the danger, 
and it is a great danger. Necessity and honour alike re- 
quire that we should not be divided from Russia if her 
interests and those of Austria-Hungary in the Balkans are 
found to be suddenly and awkwardly diverging. France 
will feel with Great Britain. The Triple Entente is the 
foundation of peace, and we must do nothing whatever in 
the Balkan negotiations to imperil it. 





THE MARCONI AGREEMENT. 


W E referred briefly last week to a moderate and 

sensible article in the National Review by Major 
Archer-Shee on the Marconi agreement. We must draw 
further attention to the subject, for we are certain that it 
is one which requires a full and careful inquiry. Mr. 
Asquith has promised that a Select Committee shall 
inquire into the terms of the agreement if, after a debate 
in the autumn session, the House of Commons so wishes. 
We sincerely hope that the House of Commons will 
express a very strong wish for the appointment of the com- 
mittee, and this is likely to come about if, in the mean- 
time, there is a strong stirring of public opinion. Without 
the help of public opinion we can foresee only too clearly 
what will happen. The Government have already an 
overloaded programme, and the last thing they desire is to 
spend time in discussing a matter on which they havo 
already made up their minds and on which criticism might 
be very damaging, besides being from their point of view 
a great nuisance. The Government Whip will call his 
party to heel, and the agreement will go through without 
any protest other than can be plausibly attributed to the 
natural contentiousness of an Opposition. But such a 
culmination can be prevented by public opinion, and we 
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psy the Liberal Party the compliment of believing that it 
contains many members who will join in the demand for a 
Select Committee if only they are convinced that the 
public interest is involved. The agreement is not yet rati- 
tied. There is yet time. It may possibly turn out that the 
Government could have taken no other course. But we 
are, to say the least of it, extremely doubtful whether they 
are proposing to serve the country wisely. Every one who 
shares that doubt in any degree whatever should be in 
favour of inquiry. 

Major Archer-Shee admits that an Imperial wireless 
system: must be owned by the State, as it is required for 
strategic as well as for commercial purposes, but says that 
State ownership does not preclude the possibility of open- 
ing the contract for the erection of wireless stations to 
public tender. As it is, the policy of the Government is 
to grant the Marconi Company a contract for doing every- 
thing, and to put them in possession of the field for 
twenty-eight years. A station consists of masts, aerials, 
apparatus, dynamos, engines, boilers, and buildings. Only 
the aerials and apparatus are peculiar to any particular 
form of wireless telegraphy. According to the Postmaster- 
General’s statement the cost of aerials and apparatus is 
about one-sixth of that of the total plant. As Major 
Archer-Shee says, the Government could open to public 
tender the contract for buildings, boilers, engines, dynamos, 
and masts, and select afterwards what form of wireless 
telegraphy they liked for installation. The public have 
read so much about the Marconi system that they may be 
inclined to think that there is no serious rival to it, but 
this, we understand, is very far from being the case. If 
wireless telegraphy is a continually growing science, in 
which it is impossible that any one company should be the 
permanent and exclusive depository of scientific truth, it is 
clearly against the public interest, and subversive of all 
the proper conditions under which industry and science 
expand, that any company should be allowed to havea 
monopoly for a long period. Least of all should a Liberal 
Government encourage monopoly. The only excuse offered 
by the Postmaster-General which seems worthy of attention 
is a plea of urgency. He says, in effect, that to bring in 
other companies and examine their claims must mean 
delay. But, as Major Archer-Shee says, it is better to go 
slowly and have the best system at the lowest price, 
because as a matter of fact progress can be made in the 
meantime with the choice of sites, the erection of buildings 
for the staff, and so forth. We may remark here that a 
few days ago a statement appeared in the papers that the 
“ British Imperial Wireless Stations” will be erected near 
Carnarvon, and that Mr. Marconi had “approved” these 
sites. Sir Henry Norman, a Liberal Member of Parlia- 
ment, pointed out in a letter to the Times that such a 
statement could have no authority, as the agreement with 
the Marconi Company is still unratified. 

We said just now that the only excuse for the Govern- 
ment’s policy worth considering was one of urgency. 
Mr. Samuel, of course, also urged that the Marconi Com- 
pany is the only one which has had experience of long- 
distance wireless telegraphy. Major Archer-Shee says, 
however :— 

“ Other systems have communicated over these long distances 
with perfect ease, and there is no question but that many systems 
are capable of transmitting over any distance up to 3,000 miles, 
provided they have the power plant available: the Poulsen Arc 
system mentioned by the Postmaster-General is in communication 
with Lyngby in Denmark from the Government station at Whitley 
Bay, Northumberland, about 600 miles, and in October last a 
demonstration was given before Admiralty, War Office, and Post 
Office experts, when messages were received from Denmark at a 
speed of 200 words a minute, automatic transmission, while very 
low power was used. No spark system has so far achieved anything 
like this speed.” 

But even if there were no system which at present could 
compare with that of the Marconi Company that is no reason 
why other systems should be shut out for a considerable 
period. Under the Government plan, the Marconi Com- 
pany, who as regards masts, boilers, engines, and dynamos 
will only act as middlemen, will receive 10 per cent. 
of the gross receipts for twenty-eight years, although the 
main or master patents of the Company will expire 
the year after next. We are not disposed, however, to 
overstate the defects of the policy of letting the Marconi 
Company act as middlemen in installing plant which 
is not peculiar to their system. If a monopoly is to be 


granted to their system it might arguably be an advantage 





for them to supervise the installation of the whole plant 
In any case the total cost will not be very large. What 
we do wish to lay stress upon as an entirely vicious 
principle, so far as we can judge on the present evidence 
is the recognition of the Marconi system to the exclusion 
of all others for so long a period as twenty-eight years, 
Competition will be killed. “Other systems will be 
obliged to come cap in hand to the Marconi Company 
and sell their invention at the company’s price.” There 
is another point. The Advisory Committee of the Board 
of Trade state that it will be impossible to compel ships 
to have wireless installations until a “free market” 
has been established. “At present,” they say, “ any 
British shipowner dealing with the Marconi competitors 
will do so at the risk of costly litigation.” 

In conclusion, we ought not to omit to say that some 
critics of the Government have suggested that, owing to 
private opportunities, the Marconi Company have been 
able to bring about a “boom” in their shares, which but 
for these opportunities would not have been possible. It 
is pointed out, in evidence or illustration, that the Joint 
Managing Director of the company is Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, 
brother of the Attorney-General. We may say at once that 
we do not believe for a moment that either Sir Rufus Isaacs 
or Mr. Samuel has lent himself consciously to any sort 
of secret financial mancuvre for the enrichment of friends. 
That they should both have been outwitted by shrewd 
men of business is, of course, always possible in such a case. 
Sir Henry Norman pointed out in the House of Commons 
that an enormous rise in Marconi shares had occurred 
through the publication by the Marconi Company of their 
version of their proposed contract with the Government. 
It is difficult to prevent a business company from using 
negotiations with a Government in this way. Probably 
the presence of Mr. Isaacs on the Board of the company 
made no difference one way or the other. As, how- 
ever, stories about the Marconi gamble have a wide 
circulation in the City and elsewhere, the Liberal 
party, if they consent to the appointment of a Select 
Committee, will no doubt see the desirability of refer- 
ring to it also some questions under this head. The 
Ministers themselves would, of course, be glad of the 
opportunity to kill all unfair personal charges. This is 
essentially a matter for the Liberal Party itself. No self- 
respecting party should allow what are at the best charges 
of negligence and weak compliance in financial affairs 
against members of the Cabinet to pass unchallenged. 
Every member of the party should guard the reputation of 
Ministers as his own. No inquiry can be too fall in such 
a case, because nothing is more important to public life 
than that it should be impossible for stories of private 
interests being mingled with public policy to attach them- 
selves to a British Government. 





THE GROWTH AND CONDUCT OF 
A NEWSPAPER. 


HE Times has celebrated the appearance of its Forty- 
Thousandth Number in a manner worthy of its 
great history. It has specially identified itself with the 
history of that art of printing in which it has been so 
conspicuous a pioneer. Printing was the means by which 
the first John Walter was saved from tle ruin consequent 
on his losses as an underwriter during the American war. 
He had already established a character which earned the 
full confidence of his creditors—they appointed him to 
liquidate his own bankruptcy—but he had to begin the 
world again at 46, with a wife and six children to support 
and nothing to look to save a printing patent which he 
had just bought. The man who sold it to him “ turned 
out to be a swindler,” but the invention—the sub- 
stitution of types “representing whole words instead 
of individual letters”—had real merits. For that 
very reason it encountered the hostility of other printers 
and of the booksellers, and, what was possibly even 
more fatal, the dislike of George III. to a subscrip- 
tion list which contained the name of Benjamin Franklin. 
But in 1784 Walter had already bought the premises in 
Printing House Square which had been occupied by the 
King’s Printers till 1770, and had remained vacant since 
that time. It is an interesting link between the two 
periods of Walter’s career that the purchase money was 
drawn from a present made to him by his creditors on the 
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winding-up of his bankruptcy. Here on January Ist, 
1785, was born the humble sheet which was first known as 
The Daily Universal Register, and three years later became 
the Times. At this date Walter was still improving his 

tent, the Logographic press, and “ Printed Logographi- 
cally” appeared for some time in the title of the new 
paper. the end the first invention, associated with the 
name of Walter, was silently abandoned. But with 
another John Walter, “the second son of the founder of 
the Times, and the real founder of its greatness,” came 
a new development. On November 29th, 1814, the Times 
announced the introduction of a system of machinery 
which, “while it relieves the human frame of its most 
laborious efforts in printing, far exceeds all human powers 
in rapidity and despatch.” From that day the progress 
has been continuous. In 1814 the Koenig press, wonder- 
ful as it then seemed, could only produce 1,100 impressions 

r hour of a sheet of four pages. In 1827 a machine 
produced by Applegath and Cowper, two ingenious in- 
ventors whom Walter had taken into his employ, proved 
capable of printing 5,000 copies per hour. In 1848 
Applegath produced the first rotary machine on which it 
was possible to print 10,000 copies inan hour. In 1858 
the Hoe machine was brought over from America, and 
used concurrently with the Applegath until in 1868 both 
were superseded by the introduction of “the famous and 
even epoch-making Walter press, . .. devised and con- 
structed entirely in the Times office.” Instead of the 
1,100 copies per hour of the four-page paper of 1814 
we have the sixteen-page Times of to-day printed at the 
rate of 150,000 copies per hour. 

This part of the growth of the Times admits of being 
expressed in figures. The wonderful organization which 
brings together each morning the news of the whole world 
is less capable of description. On some days—* black 
and nerve-racking times,” they are justly termed— 
“nothing less than six whole issues of the paper would 
accommodate the overflow of the flood that pours un- 
ceasingly into the editorial rooms.” When we recall the 
hopeless sensation with which a mere mortal contemplates 
the Special Numbers, one of which will sometimes contain 
reading matter “equivalent to that in two and a half 
ordinary books,” we cannot but be grateful to the forbear- 
ance which has led the Times to recognize that “ the reading 
capacity of man has limitations.” The admission has been 
unwillingly extorted, since it is not due to any shortcomings 
im the mechanical task of production or to any paltry con- 
siderations of economy. What keeps, and we trust will 
continue to keep, the Times within its present limits is the 
hard fact that the average paper of twenty pages, “‘ which 
is issued on every week day in the year, has a type space 
which is equal to two ordinary novels,” while a thirty-six 
page paper “ has the equivalent of three and a half.” We 
are grateful indeed to the great journal for all that it gives 
us, but at times there comes over us a vision of a yet 
greater boon in the shape of one more daily supplement 
which in a single sheet of four or even two pages shall 
contain the very marrow of all the rest. Till then each 
reader must make his own choice, and cheer himself with 
the recollection of how often something which, left to 
himself, he might have passed over has proved the first 
link in a chain of events of the most vital moment. 
There was a time when “the world was so small, 
the sources of news were so few, that one man could 
reasonably survey the whole field and stand as the 
interpreter of all knowledge to his constituents.” Those 
were the blissful days when an editor might stamp an 
impress of himself on each successive issue of his paper. 
Now the production of a great newspaper is like the work 
of a Department of State. The edifice built up by the 
editor and the staff of the Times is “ buttressed at every 
point by the work of the correspondents of all the News 
Associations. And when it is considered that each one of all 
these thousands of workers is in his degree a trained writer 
and a trained observer and interpreter of news—each one 
a man of parts and education—it is probably safe to say 
that there is no other institution in the world, no depart- 
ment of any Government, which needs and is daily fed by 
40 great a volume of talent of so high an order.” There 
1s something else, however, which it is equally safe to say. 
It is that this vast extension of the area of newspaper 
enterprize has proportionately increased the difficulty of an 
editor's task. He has each night to determine the line of 
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his paper from a rough comparison between these various 
sources of information, to weigh one correspondent’s inter- 
pretation against another's, to resift and sift again “the 
product which pours daily into the office.” This is the 
hardest and the most responsible part of an editor's duties, 
but over and above this there is the daily consideration 
how many pages the paper of the next morning shall 
contain, the allotment of space among the various depart- 
ments, and the decision from which the room demanded by 
some political crisis or acute foreign situation, some 
terrifying catastrophe or, perhaps, the death of an eminent 
man, shall be taken at the last moment. It is no wonder 
if, when an editor goes home after a night so spent, his 
brain is only equal—so at least it has been darkly hinted— 
to a solitary game of Patience before he goes to bed. 

Upon one, and that the most interesting, side of 
editorial work this Special Number, in itself a monument 
of labour and research, is necessarily silent. We are 
allowed to see the editor and the staff engaged in what 
must by comparison be called the mechanical production 
of the Times. What the reader would like to know 
is, what governs the ideas and principles to which this 
huge machine daily gives publication — how large a 
part of a leading article is due to the writer and 
how much to the editor, and, less known and more 
momentous still, how far the dim but not unsubstantial 
form of the proprietor intervenes in the resolution at 
which the editor eventually arrives. These are the real 
mysteries of a great newspaper office—mysteries which 
even those who move among them cannot always explain 
even to themselves. Who shall say what precise part this 
or that influence plays in determining the line taken on a 
great public question? It is a resultant of many forces— 
forces which can at best be guessed at by those who welcome 
or wonder at the next morning’s leader. One testimony, 
however, the Times has fairly earned. Among the many 
changes, whether of editor or of proprietor, it has pre- 
served one uniform characteristic. It has been Liberal at 
one time and Conservative at another, but on no occasion 
of real moment has it put out of sight the con- 
sideration how the King’s Government is to be carried 
on. We will takea single and recent example. A con- 
siderable section of Liberals, reinforced by some Unionists, 
have done their utmost to discredit the foreign polic 
of the present Government. In Morocco, in Tripoli, and, 
above all, in Persia, every act of Sir Edward Grey has 
been subjected to a minute and captious criticism. Had 
the inmates of this little cave found their attacks support-d 
by the Times they would have gained both in boldness and 
in numbers; and in a Cabinet in which there is at least 
the amount of diversity of opinion ordinarily to be found 
wherever twenty men of varying principles and antecedents 
are brought together, this addition to their strength might 
have made Sir Edward Grey's position hard to maintain. 
The hostility of the Times to the party at present in office 
must sometimes have tempted its conductors to adopt this 
form of attack, but they have uniformly set the permanent 
interests of the nation before those of any temporary 
combination of persons. That is the conduct of a great 
newspaper and of one of which its countrymen are rigitly 
proud. 








THE DIGNITY OF IDLENESS. 

IMPLE, hard-working people see the dignity of idleness, 
and with the absence of all grudging which distinguishes 
them in this country they frankly admire it. In a rich neigh- 
bourhood it is considered a compliment to assume that a man 
does not work for his living until it is proved that he does. 
Newcomers are given the benefit of the doubt by those socially 
below them. The other day a small tradesman in a very small 
country town apologized to a newly arrived householder (the 
present writer) for asking him to fill in a form which required 
him, among many other things, to state his profession. Before 
handing the form to his customer the tradesman had put a 
dash in the space left for description of occupation, saying, 
“This, of course, is usually considered a private matter.” 
The newcomer left the space, wondering why he should 
be considered likely to be ashamed of his particular form of 
work. A professional friend of longer residence in the neigh- 
bourhood explained to him later that it is considered impolite 
to take it for granted that a man has to work for his living 
until that misfortune is proved beyond the most polite doubt. 
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A chance of assuming idleness, with all its concomitant 
dignity, is courteously offered, at least at first, to every man 
about whom it could be possibly true. 

It is something of a shock at first to find that a large 
portion of this modern world is still in frank agreement with 
Adam on the subject of work. “The dignity of labour” is 
such a fine sounding phrase, and the sentiment it expresses 
ought to be so grateful to the heart of the working man. 
The dignity of leisure is, however, more obvious, and 
unsophisticated people never set aside the obvious in favour 
of the edifying, as we feel they ought. In Suffolk they 
suy of a man who does not work for his living that he “lives 
upright,” ie, does not stoop to toil, with its mundane 
absorptions and its temptations to money-grubbing. There 
are so many graces which can never come to perfection unless 
time is allowed them. There is no doubt that care, and 
specially care in connexion with money, is inimical to dignity, 
and that is why a certain amount of extravagance is regarded 
as “handsome.” Carelessness, in the original sense of the 
word, was certainly a very beautiful thing, and even in its 
present sense it is often a pretty one—because it cannot be 
darkened by a shade of suspicion or self-interest. 

It is easy to see nothing but vulgarity in the admiration 
of the hard worker for the dignity of the idle, and nothing 
but vulgarity in his admiration for extravagance; it is easy 
also to see romance and a good heart. No doubt there is 
something to be said in favour of both points of view. 
For ourselves, we believe the romantic explanation is the 
true one, though we must admit that this romance does not 
have the smallest effect upon the abstract political views of the 
working classes. We all feel at times how much better and 
more dignified we should be if we lived under better conditions, 
and to the hard-worked and care-worn man better conditions 
mean more money—less consideration connected with it, and 
more leisure. He likes tosee a more fortunate person enjoying 
the conditions he longs for; he is inclined to think him the 
better for those conditions, and he is apt to offer him a tacit 
congratulation. There are particulars in which he no doubt 
is the better, at least we all think we should be when we are 
very tired, too tired to have leisure for sympathy, and too 
much harassed by work to enjoy anything or to enter into 
any one else’s enjoyment—too busy to stop to be polite, and 
too much irritated by the pressure of time to be able to pre- 
serve a placid temper or to see, much less make, a joke. We 
snould be admirable people, we say to ourselves, if only we 
had leisure. 

It may, perhaps, be said in favour of the vulgarity theory 
that no one has any admiration to spare for the careless 
tramp, no one sees any dignity in his idleness. This 
is true enough. The only people whose hearts ever soften to 
tramps are the idle—sometimes only temporarily idle—at the 
other end of the scale. Sometimes a brain-worker on a 
holiday will wonder if a more picturesque dress and some 
o tensibly poetic aim such as he had in the Middle Ages 
would not lend a certain dignity to the more contented and 
healthy-looking of our tramps. Suppose we knew that 
they called themselves pilgrims, and that their ostensible 
destiny was a neighbouring shrine and not a neighbouring 
workhouse, would they not lend a dignity to the landscape, 
and many a high road become a “ pilgrim’s way”? There is 
so much ina name! Could any nume, we hear someone ask, 
or ny aim for her everlasting walk, lend dignity to a female 
tramp? Well, perhaps not; but if a certain amount of idle- 
ness is generally necessary to the salvation of dignity, a 
tramp woman need not be reproached for her want of it. An 
amount of walking which is idleness to a man is overwork to 
a woman, specially if she must carry a baby in her arms. 

A certain dignity still attaches to the word “lady,” and that 
Cignity seems to imply as a rule a certain amount of leisure. 
A woman’s natural work allows her some leisure unless she is 
very poor. It is those who work for their living who have 
never any time over. Of course, many women without leisure 
are ladies in every sense of the word, but they are not 
often conspicuous for dignity. The unsuccessful are so 
often self-depreciative, the successful so often self-assertive. 
And there is, one must admit, a dignity about what is 
called “a great lady ” which, if not engaging, is nevertheless 
impressive, and does obtain admiration, and does excite 
envy and imitation, and which comes of having everything 
the world can give, and having it at command and without 





working for. it. Of course, the word “dignity,” like the 
word “gentleman,” has no absolutely definite meaning, 
because it is used in both a moral and a technical sense, and 
it is in its technical sense that it is most connected with 
idleness. 

We are always being told that the dignity is going out of 
life. Precisely, because in spite of all the outcry about unem- 
ployment fewer and fewer people are content to be idle. 
Just as in spite of all the nonsense that is talked and believed 
about the picturesque, fewer and fewer people are content to 
live in an old house, unless they can afford to remodel the 
inside. A drive in a motor-car round the outskirts of London 
will force anyone to the conclusion that all that is old is 
beautiful and all that is new is hideous. A few old-world 
corners delight and rest the eyes. Dignified old houses 
recalling more leisurely days stand forlorn and disdainful 
among the villas and the tramcars. They are admired in 
one sense as they never were admired before, just as the 
dignity of idleness is admired. There is a perfect cult of the 
picturesque among the rich. Meanwhile it is being swept 
away by the very generation which bows down toit. There 
is an absurd admiration for a particular form of dignity 
felt by the poor. They bow down to it with an anselfconscious 
sincerity which frees them from all taint of snobbishness. 
At the same time the conditions necessary to this dignity are 
being destroyed even by its admirers. Will outward dignity 
ever come back to life—to a life in which there is less beauty 
and leisure? If it does, it must find a new method of expres- 
sion. Its present language is full of poetry and romance, but 
it is rapidly becoming a dead letter. 





THE “ROUND TABLE.” 
HEN a newspaper or a magazine reaches the stage of 
its existence at which it passes from an adventure 
into an institution, the most interesting point in its history is 
the beginning. Upon what foundation was the edifice built? 
What were the hopes and the fears of the builders? How did 
they choose the time, the place, the materials? Why did they 
believe that they would succeed when so many had failed 
before them? They must have seen, or thought they saw, 
some fresh opportunity, some need which asked for a remedy, 
some gap which they were sure could be filled. What was it 
they saw, how did they go forward, when was the tide taken? 
Those are the questions asked first, because the answer to 
them is the answer to larger questions which all men ask 
themselves of all businesses in which they engage; of greater 
and, for that matter, of smaller things than newspapers and 
magazines. 

Ten years ago one of the great quarterlies, the Edinburgh 
Review, celebrated its hundredth year of existence, and if 
we go back to its beginnings, we shall find them perhaps 
different from what might be expected. Jeffrey did not 
expect the magazine to succeed. In the summer of 1802 
he wrote that it would be published in October, and would 
“make a respectable appearance.” But he counts himself 
fortunate that he is bound by his engagements only to the 
first four numbers, and he “ hardly expects the Review itself 
to have a much longer life.” That was in 1802, when the 
rivalry between literary adventures of all kinds was far 
slighter than the almost strangling competition of to-day. 
But to-day, when a new quarterly magazine is published, are 
the other conditions of birth and existence so different? 
When the Round Table, the latest addition to the quarterlies, 
first was laid before the public in November 1910, did 
those who brought the new magazine into being expect 
continued prosperity for it much more confidently than Jeffrey 
surveyed the prospects of the Hdinburgh Review? If so, 
they were sanguine, possibly inexperienced. But they were 
right; and in one, perhaps the greatest respect, it might have 
been foreseen that they would succeed. The Round Table 
came into existence, and lives and is read to-day under con- 
ditions which have their parallel in the stress and perplexity 
of the opening years of the last century. In 1802 the country 
was at war. The shadow of Napoleon darkened the outlook 
of England and of Europe. The French Revolution had 
shown for the first time the power of an under-world of 
workers heaving blindly and through wounds upwards. Of 
men and measures at home Englishmen thought confusedly, 
or did not try to think ; the spectacle of war was enough. Then 
came the Edinburgh Review, and the new spirit of criticism 
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was accepted at once. People found that it was possible to 
regard the progress of international war -calmly, even when 
the scale was Napoleonic; they discovered that measures of 
which they hardly understood the scope or purpose could be 
dissected or shown to be rotten; and they accepted or com- 
bated the strong lead. To-day the need is for a criticism 
different from that of the Edinburgh Review, but the need is 
of the same kind. Party politics were never more bitter, but 
the bitterness is confused. Partisanship has become quarrel- 
some; the quarrels threaten to become internecine. The 
electorate are presented not with a choice, but with a catalogue 
of measures of the most far-reaching political importance. 
For the first time since the days of the Stuarts civil war has 
been spoken of not as an incredible nightmare, but as a con- 
templated fact; and if the plain man recoils from the future 
proposed for him by one of the great political parties, what is 
the alternative offered him by the other? He asks for rest; 
he hopes for quiet in which he can trade undisturbed; he is 
told that the whole basis on which his business rests must be 
uprooted. Unrest, as it is, surrounds him in all the market- 
places; there is something new in the sound of men going 
about their work, something which the workers themselves 
seem to hear, but not to recognize. He finds old methods 
controlled or threatened by new forces, like a man in charge 
of an engine with something he does not understand going on 
in the boiler. He looks from unrest at home to help or 
opposition abroad, and sees the nations feverishly pouring out 
the wealth of centuries on armaments designed for death on 
the largest scale possible. He looks back again at the 
politicians at home, and finds himself watching the old party 
game, perhaps played with slightly altered rules. 

Here is the need for clear thinking and a detachment of 
criticism from political party. It is a different need from 
those of a century ago, when what were wanted were men 
who understood their own aims and those of their opponents, 
and who could give a strong lead to those who would follow. 
The need to-day is not an addition to the programme of either 
party, but dry light on the work of both. That is the want 
which is felt in the meeting-rooms, in the clubs, in the railway 
carriages, and wherever men gather and talk, and it is in 
supplying that want that a new magazine like the Round 
Table will succeed and make its influence felt. To turn from 
generalities to a particular exumple of the detached criticism 
which we believe will be hailed as a new note in political dis- 
cussion, we would suggest that a reader desiring to make 
acquaintance with the methods of the Round Table could not 
do better than begin by reading the remarkable articles under 
the heading “United Kingdom: The Difficulties of the 
Coalition—An Alternative Government,” which appear in the 
current number of the magazine. If, after reading through 
these thirty pages, he can discover to which political party the 
writer or writers belong, he may congratulate himself on the 
possession of considerable detective acumen. We give the 
following quotations, not because we are necessarily in agree- 
ment with the opinions expressed in the articles, but in order 
to illustrate the kind of criticism to which the Round Table will 
attract, we believe, an audience which will grow larger. The 
closure has introduced a new feature into Parliamentary 
debate. “In the hands of a master the closure has now 
become a most formidable weapon, not merely for putting an 
end to fruitless prolixity, but for smothering unanswerable 
criticism and for evading unpopular issues.” The position 
of the Government has changed since the “as-you-were” 
election of 1910, which “had a bracing effect upon its 
constitution.” Lately “there has been a reappearance 
of our old friend—the ‘unauthorized programme ’—whose 
coming is usually the herald of staleness, and sometimes of 
dissension, in the Cabinet.” And the Government is growing 
older. “ Years in the lives of Governments count as decades 
in the human span, and this Government is all but octo- 
genarian.” But it is not the only Government which has 
grown old. “At the General Election of 1906 the country 
voted furiously Radical. Men had grown weary of a ‘Rump’ 
which refused to budge from office even in the face of the 
most unmistakeable hints that it had outstayed its welcome. 
-- - Imperialism and Militarism—a sorely bedraggled pair— 
were hooted off the stage whenever they put in an appear- 
ance.” Will the present Goverument fare better when the 
country gives its opinion? It has had grave difficulties to 
deal with—the railway strike, the dock strike, the foreign out- 





look—and now comes the difficulty of the Irish, The spirit 
born of the Parliament Bill is vanishing. “This confidence 
no longer exists, and although no one believes that Mr. 
Asquith is riding for a fall, no one would be surprised if yet 
anotker General Election were after all fought on the subject 
of Home Rule.” Well, then, will the country turn the 
Government out? What is the programme of the other side ? 
Does it matter what the programme is? “ What turns the 
scale in the country is rarely any clear perception of what the 
new people are going to do, but, far more, dissatisfaction with 
what the old people have already done or left undone. After 
seven years even a Cabinet of archangels would find a heavy 
bill of dissatisfaction piled up against them.” None the less, 
the Opposition programme does matter, for it frightens. 
Unionists preach and approve the end of Preference, but shy 
at the only practicable means to the end. “ Mr. Chamberlain's 
unrelenting maxim, ‘If you want to give a preference to the 
Colonies you must put a tax on food,’ haunts them in their 
dreams.” Yet there is, for all that, “a feeling in the country 
highly favourable to a Conservative reaction.” The Insurance 
Act is one of the difficulties. “The working of this new law 
is likely to cause a serious and prolonged disturbance over a 
very wide area.” And the accumulation of programmes grows. 
“The crowd of important Bills at present before Parliament, 
and the serio-comic land policy, which has been announced 
under semi-official patronage, are frightening many people.” 
Men are saying of the present Government that “ perhaps too 
much is being attempted in the way of legislation.” The 
country “is possibly inclined to the view that it would be 
better to take a rest.” And then comes this passage :— 
“When the country says, ‘ Better take a rest,’ it usually says 
also, ‘ Better give the other fellowsachance.’ It does not appear to 
be saying this clearly at the present time. On the contrary, as often 
as it remembers that taking a rest means giving the other fellows 
a chance, the supposed Conservative reaction comes to a stop. The 
country swallows its dissatisfaction with the Government, sighs 
and resigns itself to forgo rest, whenever it is too loudly reminded 
by the Opposition of their existence. Men will not kill Charles to 
make James king.” 
We shall quote no more; we have quoted enough, we hope, to 
give an idea of the direction, and sense of direction, of the 
Round Table criticism. It aims at, and it maintains, the 
historian’s view of essentials. That is a view which, in 
our everyday progress, we are apt to lose. The world of 
minor things is too much with us; succeeding additions 
to legislation leave each of us with our own grievances; 
we feel the pinpricks, and take our eyes off principles; 
we cannot see the forest for the thorns. And it is in the 
puzzle of the forest that men will always turn with hope 
to detached criticism such as that of the Round Table. 
For criticism, to be rightly detached, must be optimistic; it 
must be able to see the good working out of the evil; it ought 
to point to the blue behind the clouds. The world does not 
want the judgment of a Hamlet who surveys the difficulties 
and troubles of mankind and turns from the survey in despair. 
It asks for guidance and light, and in asking it recognizes, and 
will always acknowledge with gratitude, work which seeks not 
to make turbid, but to purge and clarify the stream of public 
opinion. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CATTLE. 
OST people regard cattle as the dullest of all our 
domestic animals. The donkey, it is true, is not 
exactly an intellectual beast, but then he has positive 
qualities, obstinacy, for instance; “if he won't, he won't, and 
there’s an end on’t.” The pig, again, has at least one principle; 
he is always “agin the Government” whatever form it assumes 
(but there are certainly some reasons for this attitude), and 
at times he shows sagacity, resourcefulness, and, it is even 
said, humour. The cow, on the other hand, presents herself 
to the ordinary observer as a mere part of the landscape, so to 
speak, a sort of emblem of calm nullity, a machine for turn- 
ing grass into milk and beef. 

Thus an American writer states that “ the cow is without a 
trace of instincts or emotions, except such as pertain to re- 
production or feeding.” And yet cattle have played no 
inconsiderable part in the mythology of two great and 
ancient nations; saga-men and seannachies of old have 
introduced them into legend and epic; and the naturalist tells 
us that they possess very strange instincts and suscepti- 
bilities which present difficult questions to the inquires. 
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It is with these questions, or rather with the suggestion of 
them, that this paper proposes to deal ; and aconcrete instance 
may, as a beginning, be furnished from the writer’s own 
experience. 

There was a cow, of an ordinary British breed, that used to 
graze in a field near the writer's house. She was a very placid 
beast, even fora cow; all through the warmer part of the year 
she was driven out in the morning and driven home in the 
evening, and grazed contentedly all day long, never raising 
her head to watch the passers-by, feeding and ruminating day 
after day, summer after summer; precisely answering, in fact, 
to the description just cited. 

One afternoon a band of foreign gypsies happened to pass, 
leading two bears with them. The bears, small, depressed- 
looking animals, took no notice of the cow, but the moment 
they crossed the wind blowing down the field a very curious 
scene ensued. The staid old beast rushed to the iron palings 
of the field; she sprang, and thrust, and turned, backwards 
and forwards, bellowing the while in a strange tone; she was, 
for the time being, as active as a large dog, which, indeed, she 
resembled in her motions; and what was also very curious, 
she was not trying to escape from the bears, but to get at 
them. If she had succeeded both bears would probably have 
been killed; and these bloodthirsty manifestations were con- 
tinued as long as the cow could wind her enemies. Next 
morning she was, to all appearance, the same quiet, phlegmatic, 
mechanical old beast as before. 

It would, of course, be easy to make too much of such an 
incident as this, and yet how suggestive it is! The whole was 
evidently caused by the feral odour of the wild beasts acting 
upon certain susceptibilities in the cow, responsive to such 
odours only. Now consider how many centuries (with how 
many cattle-generations in each) must have gone by since this 
eow’s ancestors ceased to have dealings with “the House of 
the Bear.” And yet the wild instinct had Jain dormant all 
those centuries, so deeply laid asleep that none could have 
suspected its existence—and ready, nevertheless, set as with 
a hair-trigger, to be roused in an instant to furious life again. 
(The well-known connexion in human beings between memory 
and the sense of odour may here be referred to, but in man 
it seems to be limited to individual experience.) 

Freeman, the historian of the Norman Conquest, speaks of 
a somewhat similar matter that came to his knowledge when 
be was making a tour in France. He says it might be called 
“Le Roman des Trois Vaches des Arénes.” It seems that 
some years ago the chief antiquary of the town of Saintes 
possessed a field lying between his house and the remains of 
the Roman amphitheatre. 

“In this field he fed a cow. At a certain point of the field, 

whenever the cow reached it, she tossed her head, threw up her 
tail, pawed the ground, even ploughed it with her horns, behaved 
in all points like a cow bereft of understanding. What was the 
cause? A cloth was thrown over her head that she might not see, 
she was muzzled that she might not smell (?), yet still at that 
one marked spot she went through exactly the same antics. In 
eourse of time this cow was sold and another cow was bought. 
The second cow did as the first. The second was sold and athird 
bought, and the third did even as the second.” 
Investigations were made, and at the mysterious spot a hole 
was found full of rubbish, mainly consisting of animals’ 
bones. The hole was cleared out and the ground levelled, and 
no later cows showed any tendency to notice the spot. Free- 
man expresses doubts that the sense of smell had anything to 
do with the strange antics of the cows, and is inclined to 
attribute them to perception of insecurity in the ground. 
But, “anyhow, there is the story,” he adds, and goes on to 
wonder what Gregory of Tours would have made of it. 

Cattle seem not infrequently to behave in an odd way when 
they come upon blood spilt on the ground. An experienced 
dairy farmer thus describes the behariour of his herd at places 
where a fight had taken place between two of their number, 
and blood was lying: “They would stare at the blood,” he 
tells us, “and glare at it, and snuff down at it, and prowl 
round it, and get more and more excited, till at last the whole 
herd would begin to rush about the field bellowing and mad, 
and make nothing, at last, of leaping clear over the hedges.” 
This observer claims that if the blood had been shed in some 
way that the animals understood, such as regular phlebotomy 
by a veterinary surgeon, they would take no notice of it. 

We have all heard of the unkind conduct of the “ hart 
ungulled” towards a stricken companion, The behaviour of 





that seemingly far kindlier beast, the cow, in similar circum. 
stances is much more reprehensible. When one of a herd is 
wounded and overthrown by a companion, the others will some- 
times gather about her, getting into a state of wild excite- 
ment, and, if human help is not at hand, the fallen cow may 
be gored and trampled to death. A writer in the Times 
recently stated that “ Western (American) cattle will always 
endeavour to destroy a sick companion.” He gave an instance 
of a famous bison bull, one of the last of his tribe, hunted into 
Southern Saskatchewan and wounded. One day a herd of 
imported Highland cattle was discovered massed together 
“like horses about a smoke-fire when the flies are at their 
worst.” The herdsmen managed to break up the mob, and 
“where the centre of the swirling press of blood-maniacs 
had been” the carcase of the mighty bison was found, torn 
and trampled upon. It would seem that naturalists have as 
yet failed to account for this destructive instinct. Something 
similar may be observed in dogs, when one of them is hurt and 
yelps, and a kennel-companion at once attacks him. 

A somewhat different manifestation is recorded by W. H. 
Maxwell, in the case of a cowherd who was drowned near 
Erris. While the unfortunate man was struggling in the 
water his eattle galloped madly along the river, their frantic 
bellowing being heard for a great distance; and next morning 
they were found grouped about the body of their dead keeper, 
which had been cast up in a sandy cove. 

This tragical incident recalls a strange occurrence in the 
neighbourhood of Athlone, some four years ago. A lad was 
attracted by the bellowing of a cow toa house occupied by 
two cld women. On entering he found the women lying on 
the ground ; their clothes had been torn by the cow. One was 
dead, the other lingered a short time, but was unconscious till 
she died: and the mystery of their deaths remains unravelled. 

These cases, and many similar ones, point to the existence 
in the bovine race of a singular sense of the tragic. It would, 
perhaps, be going too far to credit these animals with a 
susceptibility to humour; and yet some rudimentary feeling 
of that kind is indicated by such stories as that of the station 
manager in Australia, knocked senseless in the cattle yard— 
“every individual beast came and jumped over him as he lay” 
—or that case reported by Mr. Seton, of cattle surrounding 
a trapped wolf in New Mexico, apparently for purposes of 
mockery. 

The incident of the coursing bullocks in Garendon Park 
seems to have arisen from the playfulness innate in young 
animals, though it certainly took a most unusual form. That 
cattle should show traces of the hunting instinct is strange 
indeed, though perhaps not more so than the carnivorous 
tendency sometimes shown by mad bulls. 

An American writer states it as a noteworthy fact that 
“among all the anecdotes concerning our domestic creatures 
there is hardly a trace of stories which tend to show the exist- 
ence of sagacity in our common cattle.” Such stories may be 
rare, but there are such; two may be cited in this place :— 

“In 1904 a Birmingham observer reported to a weekly journal 
a scene of which he had been an eye-witness. A cow had entered 
the river Avon, near Stratford, to drink; but when she wished to 
leave the river she sank in the mud, and could not extricate her- 
self, and the more she struggled the deeper she sank. Another 
cow hastened to the spot, and at great risk endeavoured to help 
her distressed companion by locking their horns. Not succeeding 
in this, she put her horns under the other cow’s neck, and so helped 
her out of the water. ‘The two animals, the observer tells us, then 
rubbed their muzzles together, ‘with evident affection and great 
Joy: 

The other anecdote is taken from Mr. David Wilson's enter- 
taining book on natural history. It is a story of a contest 
between a crocodile and a buffalo, in Burmah. The crocodile 
had carried off the buffalo’s calf, and the cow pursued the 
ravisher along the river-bank :— 

“Tt was the nicest thing I ever saw in my life,” said a man to 
me. . . . “She went along the bank like a dog, in spite of her 
size. Werantosce better. Some say she made for the water 
when she came abreast of the crocodile, but seeing the crocodile 
go by, drew back and galloped on again. I did not see that. We 
all saw the finish. She took the water at the shoal and stood 
waiting like a cat. Of course the cattle knew the place, but fancy 
the old cow reflecting that the crocodile would need to cross the 
shoal to reach deep water! At first, while she stood waiting, we 
thought she was too late, as the enemy had gone below the 
surface, but soon we saw the stiff-necked crocodile, not looking 
round, slowly dragging the calf and itself over the eand, in front 
of the old cow. Ha, ha! She waited for the right mement, just 
like a cat; then charged like a buffalo; and then we aaw the great 
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crocodile wriggling high in the air, spitted and tossed as easily as 
if it had been only a puppy. ‘The horns both went clean through 
the middle of its body, and came out again.” 

Such anecdotes go to prove the existence in cattle of 
powers and susceptibilities which, whether they reach the 
level of “ mentality ” or not, are at least deserving of study. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





THE RIGHT OF REBELLION. 
(To tux Epvrrom oy tus “Sprxgctrator.”’] 
Sir,—Ulster, according to Mr. Robert Lynd, is actuated by 
hatred of a “nightmare vision of self-government.” What 
your correspondent fails to see is that, if and when the 
present Home Rule scheme becomes law, North-East Ulster 
will not enjoy self-government in any true sense of the word. 
So far from governing herself she will be governed by a class 
of men who are her bitter and hereditary opponents: she will 
be coerced into practically changing her nationality, losing 
thereby her identity as a powerful organized community with 
definite ideals of her own fashioning, and becoming instead a 
mere minor and protesting unit ina political and religious 
system which on both counts she cordially loathes. Portions 
of her great wealth will be forcibly taken from her to form the 
indispensable mainstay of that hated system; and she will 
be deprived, sorely against her will, of a political connexion 
and a citizenship which she greatly prizes, and to which she 
has hitherto been consistently loyal. This appears to me a 
curious way of granting self-government to a body of men 
who only ask to be left as they noware. It is Mr. Lynd’s 
opinion that Ulster does not know what is good for her; he 
thinks that she stands to gain as much from Home Rule as 
any of the other provinces. He may possibly be right. On 
the other hand, it is at least conceivable that the hard-headed 
Trish loyalists know their own interests, moral and material, 
in the present emergency quite as well as does your corre- 
spondent. The “deadly cloud of sectarianism” from which 
Ulster is alleged to need liberation has not, so far at any rate, 
availed to blight her prosperity or to arrest her development. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Hueu E. M. Srurrrevp. 
Woodnesborough, Eastry, Kent. 





SAFEGUARDS IN THE GOVERNMENT OF 
IRELAND BILL. 
[To tux Eprtor or tae “Srecrator.” | 
Sir,—The Rev. R. G. S. King, of Limavady, made serious 
allegations in a July issue of the Spectator in reference to the 
Province of Quebec. Several authorities in Quebec were 
communicated with by Mr. J. P. O’Kane, of Ballycastle, 
Co. Antrim, and replies were recently received. I crave your 
permission to compare thé Rev. Mr. King’s statements with 
these replies. (1) Mr. King states that (a) when Quebec was 
taken by the British in 1763 the Crown took over the posses- 
sions ‘of the Jesuit Order, making suitable provision for the 
members of the Order; (b) that in 1888 Mercier, a pupil of 
the Society, introduced a Bill (which he, Mr. King, alleges 
had been previously approved by the Pope) in the Quebec 
Legislature authorizing payment of £92,000 out of public 
funds and the gift of certain State lands on account of the 
appropriation of their property over a century previously; 
(c) that Catholic representatives were threatened and the few 
Protestant members were warned, and that in consequence 
the Bill passed the Quebec Provincial Legislature; (d) that 
an appeal was made to the Federal Parliament in Ottawa, 
but in vain, as the Federal Parliament passed it by 188 
votes to 13. Had Mr. King read his letter thought- 
fully, he would have put it into the fire instead 
of into the post. Any senior schoolboy knows that the 
Federal Parliament contains a Protestant majority. Now, 
the Bill must have been a meritorious one when this Pro- 
testant majority passed it by 188 to 13. Mr. King is not 
even correct in his dates. It was not in 1763, but in 1800, on 
the death of the last surviving Jesuit, that the estates of the 
Order were taken over by the Crown. The action was one of 
spoliation, and periodically protests were made. When in 1888 
the Bill for restoring their property to the Jesuits was in- 
troduced by Mercier the measure had been prepared by 
previous Cabinets, not once but several times. Mercier had 








the honour of the final settlement. What bad caused previous 
Cabinets to move in the matter was the restoration of the 
Order in 1842. No intimidation of any kind was used, and 
both Protestants and Catholics in the Quebec Legislature 
voted for the Bill; the opposition to it was trivial. The 
measure then went in the ordinary way before the Federal 
Parliament at Ottawa, and passed by 188 to 13 votes. The 
thirteen were chiefly Orangemen. Some Orangemen voted 
for the Bill, and the leader of the Government—a Protestant 
—warmly supported the Bill. Mr. King’s allegation that the 
Pope was consulted as to the terms of the Billis absolutely un- 
true. He was consulted by the hierarchy after the passing of 
the Bill as to how the amount should be divided between the 
Jesuits and the Bishops of the Province of Quebec, who claimed 
a proportion to be devoted to educational purposes, a matter 
purely internal. The thirteen opponents threatened to appeal 
to the veto power of the Crown, but did not. This disposes of 
Mr. King’s fears of secular compensation to suppressed houses 
in Ireland. He further alleges that large sums of public money 
are given to purely Roman Catholic institutions, and even 
payments for Masses for the souls of officials. He gives one 
instance in proof of a general statement, and, unfortunately 
for himself, he gives the name of the official. “In 1909 one 
of the items appearing in public accounts is—‘ Mass for late 
M. Broet, 150 dollars.’” The only public contribution for the 
souls of officials has occurred in the case of a dignitary of 
State who died in office and was honoured with a funeral at 
the expense of the country. Such a tribute to a Catholic 
statesman naturally included a Solemn Requiem Mass, the 
remains being present. Take the Broet case. He was member 
for a large agricultural district. He was killed in a railway 
accident, and the tragic circumstances were the reason for 
a public funeral. The terms “Mass” and “funeral” are 
convertible terms in Quebec amongst Catholics. As to 
the sums granted to purely Roman Catholic institutions, 
similar amounte are granted to purely Protestant institu- 
tions, and the public accounts show this. Some years ago 
the Protestant University of Toronto was burned, and the 
Quebec Legislature voted ten thousand dollars towards the 
restoration. Toronto is not even in the Quebec Province, but 
is in the neighbouring Protestant Province of Ontario. Mr. 
King is confident that under Home Rule education will be 
placed entirely in the hands of the Roman Catholic Church, as 
in Quebec. Here is how education is controlled in Quebec. 
The educational interests of each section are controlled by 
separate committees. The Catholic Committee is composed 
of all the Catholic hierarchy ez oficto und of an equal number 
of lay members nominated by the Governor in Council. The 
Protestant Council is composed of the Protestant Bishop of 
Quebec and clergymen and laymen of different denominations. 
It is exclusively Protestant. All money paid for school taxes 
by Protestants goes to Protestant education. In addition, out 
of the public money voted for educational purposes Protestants 
get more than their proportional share. I could if space per- 
mitted refute Mr. King’s allegations at length, but I feel that 
I have perhaps exceeded fair limits of space, having regard to 
the demands of your other correspondents.—I am, Sir, &c., 
IrnIsH PROTESTANT. 





THE BRITISH BOYS’ TRAINING CORPS. 
(To tas Eprror or tus “ Srecrator,”’] 
Srr,—We shall be obliged by your kindly permitting us to 
draw attention to a scheme for providing a systematic course 
of combined military and industrial training for lads from 
the age of fourteen years upwards. The object of the British 
Boys’ Training Corps, on behalf of which we write, is the 
moral, physical, and industrial advancement of the cadets 
enrolled in it, to train them in the duties of citizenship and to fit 
them for a life of industry. Military organization and exercises 
will be used as a means for developing their moral and physique, 
and promoting among them habits of discipline, application, 
adaptability, and resourcefulness, which are indispensable 
to proficiency in the workshop or the factory. The Corps will 
not compete with the Boy Scouts, the Church Lads’ Brigade, 
or any similar movement; rather, it will strengthen them by 
stimulating the growth of those principles of modern education 
on which they depend for success. In fact, the Corps owes its 
inception to the excellence of their work, and the consequent 
desirability of adopting their methods on a more extended and 
comprehensive scale. Their activities are mainly concerned 
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with boys in employment, whose opportunities for training are 
necebsarily intermittent. The British Boys’ Training Corps 
will, in effect, be a military and industrial school, and is de- 
signed to train and instruct a boy for a period of three or four 
years continuously from the time he leaves the elementary 
school. 

Alike upon social, economic, and industrial grounds we con- 
fidently commend the scheme to the public. The annual loss 
to the nation of promising material presents a grave problem. 
Far too many boys on leaving school are engaged in “ blind- 
alley ” occupations; when they have outgrown these they find 
themselves adrift without either the skill or the knowledge to 
qualify them for permanent employment; they swell the 
ranks of casual labour, and the prison or the workhouse 
is the ultimate destiny of an increasing number of them. 
To mitigate these evils in some measure at least is our aim. 
Those boys, moreover, who may afterwards join the Army will 
on discharge be in a much better position to obtain re- 
munerative employment than they would otherwise be, 
owing to the technical trade instruction which they have 
previously received, while their prospects in the Army itself 
would be considerably in advance of those of the usual 
recruit irrespective of their enhanced value as soldiers. The 
direction and control of the Corps will be undertaken by 
Lt.-Colonel Alsager Pollock, who organized and conducted 
the Spectator Experimental Company with such conspicuous 
success in 1906. The experience gained upon that occasion 
conclusively demonstrated the beneficial effects of military 
training for even a few months. Upon its industrial side the 
Corps will be modelled on the admirable schools of the 
Christian Brothers at Artane and elsewhere in Ireland. It 
is estimated that the cost of establishing and maintaining the 
Corps at first will be £15,000. No appeal for funds has yet 
been made, but two members of the Council have generously 
promised to guarantee £1,000 and £500 respectively towards 
the expenses, on condition that the total amount guaranteed 
or subscribed is not less than £15,000; and various un- 
solicited donations, including an anonymous one of £50, have 
already been placed to the credit of the Corps at the Bank of 
England. 

In issuing this appeal for financial support we would 
emphasize the fact that the movement is in no way connected 
with any political party. The Council includes members of 
all parties and distinguished representatives of almost every 
aspect of national life. The realization of the project will fill 
a distinct gap in English education, for the existing facilities 
for efficient practical training during the years of adolescence 
are deplorably inadequate, and it will, we trust, lead to the 
establishment of similar Corps in other parts of the country. 
Subscribers will have the privilege of nominating boys to the 
Cerps according to a fixed scale. Guarantees, donations, or 
subscriptions may be sent to the account of the Corps at the 
Bank of England (Western Branch), Burlington Gardens, W.; 
to Colonel Pollock, Wingfield, Godalming; or to the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. J. C. Medd, 37 Russell Square, W.C., from 
whom particulars of the scheme can be obtained.—We are, 
Sir, &e., 

ALEXANDER oF Teck, President, 
Beprorp. 

PortTLaND. 

Ropertrs. 

Reay. 

GLENCONNER. 


Tos. Boor Crossy, Lord Mayor of London. 
Cuartes WARREN. 


[The distinguished supporters of the British Boys’ Training 
Corps will, we trust, meet with a generous response from 
the public. We wish the experiment every success.—ED. 
Spectator. ] 





MALAYAN SEAMEN: A SUGGESTION. 


(To tue Eprror ov tue “Specraror.”’] 


Sir,—Those of your readers who do not chance to possess 
shares in Plantation Rubber Companies will probably never 
have heard much of this country except as the scene where 
the pioneers of the study of tropical medicine claim to have 
won some of the most notable victories in their anti-malarial 
campaign. Malaria, however, we still have amongst us in 
abundance, and I sometimes think that it does less harm to 
the few who are adinittedly subject to its visitations than 








when it takes that suppressed form which, without recognized 
external symptoms, seems, sooner or later, to afflict every white 
resident in the country with general apathy and mental 
inertia. 

It is because of the impossibility of getting the public 
as a body to undertake any new measure of importance that 
I venture to ask you to reproduce in your columns, if not 
the actual contents, at least the substance of a letter which 
recently appeared in the Malay Mail. In England [ 
am convinced people altogether fail to recognize the excep. 
tional position which has been attained by these States, 
They are the countries which produce the largest supplivs 
both of indiarubber and of tin, and when it is realized that it 
costs something under eighteenpence to produce rubber which 
sells in London at 5s., and that the present price of tin is 
about double the figure at which it can be mined at a profit, 
it is not difficult to understand that our population is 
prosperous and our Government in the enjoyment of large 
surplus revenues. Furthermore, the inkabitants are both 
loyal and well disposed to the existing Government, to which 
they attribute the prosperity they enjoy. There are no traces 
here of the sedition which is a constant source of anxiety in 
India, or of the unrest which is perpetually disturbing the 
tranquillity of Egypt. The Chinese and the Malay, unlike in 
meny respects, are alike in this, that they are content to let 
the Government go its way if the Government allows them 
to go theirs, and if the Tamil immigrant is not capable 
of the same amount of sturdy independence, the elaborate 
Labour Code, amounting to thirty chapters, which the Federal 
Council has just passed ought to satisfy his requirements in 
the way of paternal legislation. 

In these circumstances it would seem obvious that the 
Government is under every obligation to take adequate 
measures to secure for the country adequate protection. Yet 
the only thing that is done is to keep up one Indian regiment, 
the Malay States Guides, which is bound by treaty to proceed 
to the Straits Settlements in the event of war. Ihave been 
informed that the Malay, although, I know, anxious to under- 
take military service, is not considered by the authorities 
likely to take kindly to the regular discipline of barrack life. 
I do not know what foundation there may be for this state- 
ment, but there can be no doubt that he would make a 
magnificent seaman. If the Admiralty would only allow us 
to have one of those cruisers and a few of the smaller craft 
which they are at present sending to the scrap heap we might 
soon be in possession of the means of safeguarding the inde- 
pendence of the country and its connexion with the Empire 
which is essential to its welfare. Iam also convinced that if 
the question was taken up in your columns the Government 
would be supplied with just the necessary impetus which is 
required to put it in motion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Resipent 1n British Manaya, 





GERMANY’S “PLACE IN THE SUN.” 
[To tux Epitor or tue “Srecraron.”’} 
Srr,—When the German Emperor used the famous phrase 
about Germany’s “place in the sun” I took it for original, 
but I find the phrase was used by Pascal. In the Pensées, 
first part, article 9, section 53, you will find this sentence : 

“Ce chien est 4 moi, disaient ces pauvres enfants; c’est la ma 
place au soleil; voila le commencement et l'image de l’usurpa- 
tion de toute la terre.” 

And Rousseau, in the second part of his “Discours sur 
Yorigine de l’inégalité parmi les hommes,” makes use of this 
quotation. It would appear, therefore, that the German 
Emperor was indebted to Pascal—he would hardly go to 
Rousseau—for his inspiration.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JOHN Youne, 

Letham, Forfarshire. 





REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN SMALL 
PLACES. 
(To tne Eprror oF tue “Srectaror.”} 
Srr,—We are so accustomed to see representative institutions 
carrying on the government of the country and the admini- 
stration of county affairs that we are inclined to think that 
they are the only possible institutions for every kind of local 
administration in these democratic days, 
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On the whole, we know that Parliament does represent the 
mind of the people, that it succeeds in its purpose, and we 
would not exchange it for any other system of government. 
We know that local administration is admirably carried on in 
the larger cities and in most of the counties. We assume 
that the same method will achieve the same success in every 
case. We assume that the method which suits London or 
Manchester, Devonshire and the West Riding, will also suit 
the village of 300 people and a county of the size of Hunting- 
donshire or Rutland. From the smallest village (over 300) to 
the largest town the metbod is the same, a representative 
body administers the law. It never enters our minds to 
question the methods and to inquire whether a different 
system of obtaining the mind of the people might not in 
sma!l places say, up to a population of 10,000, be just as 
effective and lead to better administration. Certainly there 
is serious reason for a consideration of this question. Every 
one who lives in rural areas, whether in a village, or in the 
small market town, knows that local administration is very 
largely a byword anda scandal. The local bodies have not 
the respect of the countryside, they are a standing joke. 
Moreover they do not work. They either do not adopt Acts 
which are badly wanted in the locality or they do not enforce 
those which they have adopted. In many and many a village, 
and in the majority of the smaller towns, the housing question 
is as pressing as it is in Glasgow or in Southwark, The 
labourers live in cottages which have every vice which a 
house can possess. The overcrowding is a scandal. Yet the 
local bodies do nothing to stir up their sanitary inspector or 
to put the Housing Acts in force. Indeed, in several places 
that I know, it is an open secret that the sanitary officer is 
given to understand that he is expected to do nothing. 

It is the same with the water supply. In many a village 
and town where the supply is a danger to health, where 
epidemics are frequent, the local authority is purely obstruc- 
tive. I know that when I was concerned with the administra- 
tion of education on the passing of the last Act, we found that, 
on the whole, the small School Boards did things far worse 
than the local managers. The provided schools were in a 
worse condition (with, of course, some brilliant exceptions) 
than the non-provided. All through, the small representative 
body is inefficient and non-progressive. Its one motto is, 
“Keep down the rates.” The low rate is more important than 
the health or the comfort of the inhabitants. I do not believe 
that in their attitude they represent the wishes of the majority 
of the inhabitants. I have not the slightest doubt that by far 
the larger number of the people wish the Acts to be enforced, 
the inferior houses to be condemned, a decent water supply to be 
provided. I believe it is the system which is at fault. Boards 
elected from time to time in small places are filled with non- 
representative people whose axes need grinding and whose 
property needs protecting. The electors have no power to 
choose satisfactory representatives, for satisfactory men will 
not come forward. The labourer has not the time, the 
cultivated man will not face the work, the best tradesmen 
have other interests. Is there any way outP I am 
inclined to think that we might borrow a lesson from Athens 
or Rome and transfer local administration from elected 
bodies to a general assembly of the people. I would sweep 
away all local bodies in places below 10,000 people, and 
vest the administration of each separate department in officers 
annually elected at an open meeting. I believe that also we 
should get better work done. At an open meeting those 
present would be those interested, and they would hear both 
sides before giving their vote. 

I would allow any citizen to give notice to the magistrates 
of his desire to move that a certain Act be adopted. The 
magistrates would then call a general meeting, which would 
decide the question and elect officers to carry out the decision. 
We should not then have education questions complicated 
with that of the roads, and sanitation with the fire brigade, 
but each question would be settled by a direct vote, and officers 
(elected for a year) would carry out a decision with which they 
were in sympathy. After all, it is a much truer form of 
democracy than representative government, and if it could be 
worked in Rome and Athens I see no reason why it could not 
be worked, let us say, in Hertford or Buckingham. Iam not 
sure that it might not with advantage be extended to district 
councils and larger places.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Country Parson, 





BRITISH CREDIT. 
[To rus Eprtor or tHe “Srecrator.””} 
Srr,—Your correspondent Mr. Lehfeldt (Spectator, August 
3lst), writing from Johannesburg, ascribes mainly to “the 
increased production and depreciation of gold” the high 
rate of interest which Consols and other gilt-edged securities 
in England yield at the present time. It is, of course, not 
the rate of interest which has increased, but the price 
of such securities which has decreased. Since ordinary 
commodities are valued as they compare in price with gold, 
caeteris paribus, they rise in price as gold becomes more 
abundant; but gold itself is not really a particularly useful 
metal except as a standard of value and medium of exchange, 
and its increased production adds little to the real wealth of 
the world. The price at which any given security can be 
acquired depends upon the amount of capital seeking invest- 
ment therein, and this capital is the savings of the community, 
not the amount of gold produced, If the owners of capital 
prefer any particular security, owing to its carrent price, its 
rate of interest, and its safety, they buy, and as a result the 
price tends to rise and the rate of interest pro tanto to fall 
It is notorious that of late not only has foreign capital not 
come here as of yore for investment, but English capital has 
gone abroad. Therefore English securities, compared to 
those abroad, have fallen in price, or, as Mr. Lehfeldt would 
put it, the rate of interest has risen. There is no more 
mystery about it than the rise and fall in price of wheat or 
hops. Why English securities have gone out of favour is 
quite another matter.—I am, Sir, &c., GERARD CLARK. 
4 Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 





THE HOUSING WORK OF MISS OOTAVIA HILL 
[To rae Epriror or THs “SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—Will you allow one who has had the inestimable 
privilege of seeing close at hand and, to a very small extent, 
sharing the work of Miss Octavia Hill for more than twenty 
years, to add a word of comment to your sympathetic notice 
of August 24th? You seem to think that the extension of her 
housing work was checked by want of funds, but it did not 
depend on the acquisition of fresh houses, as she constantly 
took over the management of those belonging to other owners, 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, as well as private owners, 
putting large numbers into her hands. She had under her 
direct supervision many hundreds of tenements in Marylebone, 
Notting Hill, Southwark, Lambeth, Westminster, and Hoxton, 
and mainly, I believe, through her inspiration others have 
set on foot similar work in Manchester and many 
provincial towns, as well as in Scotland, the United 
States, and Holland; and she was at least consulted as 
to such work in Germany, France, Russia, and Italy. 
When some years ago the Ecclesiastical Commissioners asked 
her to take the management of a large estate which they were 
laying out in Walworth, in addition to that of the other 
property which she managed for them, she felt that it was 
impossible to do so without neglecting work for which she 
was already responsible, but was happy in being able to 
introduce a friend peculiarly fitted for and willing to devote 
herself to the work. She would have been the last to measure 
success by statistics, and earnestly insisted that the only true 
success depended on moral qualities such as patience, courage, 
insight, tact, and humility, but she had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the work to which she gave her life would be 
carried on by ladies trained under herself and imbued with 
much of her spirit, and anxious also to train, as she had done, 
younger workers who would continue it in the same spirit, if 
under varying forms, when they themselves must lay it down. 
—I am, Sir, &c., R. 





ROBERTSON OF BRIGHTON. 
{To rue Eprror or tax “Srecraror.”) 
Srr,—As I heard Frederick Robertson preach when I was a 
child, in 1851, I wish to bear my testimony to his wonderful 
eloquence. I have never forgotten the enthusiasm with which 
he dwelt on the desire of the human sou to commune with 
the Divine Being. The words of his text, “ Like as the bart 
desireth the water brooks, so longeth my soul after Thee, 
O God,” seemed to gain new life and power from the strong 
feeling which vibrated in the voice of the preacher. I have 
been told that a lady in his congregation objected once to 
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some of his doctrines, and after the service followed him to 
the vestry to remonstrate; his answer to her was, “ Madam, 
I don’t care.” “Don’t you know,” she asked, “ where don’t 
care leads to?” “Yes, madam, to the cross on Calvary.”—I 
am, Sir, &e., Beatrix L. TOLLEMACHE. 


Dunrozel, Haslemere. 





CHARACTER-GIVING. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “ Srectator,”’] 

Srr,—It is even more important to servants looking for a new 
situation that they should have trustworthy information as to 
the character of prospective masters and mistresses than it is 
to masters and mistresses that they should have trustworthy 
information as to the character of servants applying for a 
vacant situation. A servant risks more in taking a situation 
under an unjust or unreasonable master or mistress than a 
master or mistress risks in engaging an unsatisfactory 
servant. This will be admitted by all thoughtful persons. 
Would it not be wise and fair, and also in their own interest, 
that house-masters and house-mistresses should establish the 
custom of keeping a book in which servants leaving them, 
whether by dismissal or of their own choice, should be asked 
to write answers to the following questions P— 

(1) Has my situation, which you are now leaving, proved on 
the whole satisfactory to you? (2) Are you leaving at your 
own request or mine? (3) How long have you been in my 
service? (4) Have your wages been paid regularly? (5) Have 
you always, while in my service, been treated kindly, con- 
siderately, and justly? If not, please give instances. (6) Is 
there any, and if so what, rule of the house to which you 
object P 

As an employer of domestic servants, I have decided 
to start such a “Character Book” myself, and I expect 
good results from it. I hope that the answers may assist 
me in getting good servants when vacancies occur, and 
that the general adoption of the practice may assist our 
friends, the servants, in getting good places. It is also possible, 
and indeed likely, that I shall have something to learn for my 
own conduct from the answers given. I do not see why the 
answers should not be frank and truthful. I sball endeavour 
to secure that they are so. If my Character Book is fairly 
satisfactory, I shall send it in to my “ Servants’ Agency” when 
I want a new servant.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AupI ALTERAM PaRTEM. 





[To raz Epiror or tue “Sprecrator.”’} 
Srr,—In view of the second paragraph of your article in last 
week’s issue, on “ Character-Giving,” the enclosed advertise- 
ment in yesterday’s Daily Telegraph is rather interesting. — 
I am, Sir, &c., A. P. J. 
September 6th, 1912. 


DOMESTIC SERVANTS WANTED. 


After 2} years’ service, —— recommends comfortable Situa- 
tion as Cook-General, insmallfamily. Good wages, regular hours, 
very little washing, and considerate mistress.—Apply (after six 
o'clock), &c.— Daily Telegraph, September 5th. 








ANGLICAN INTOLERANCE, 

[To rue Epiror or tue “Srecraror.”’) 
Sir,—For some weeks during last year I was under surgical 
treatment in a nursing home attached to one of the great 
hospitals in London, It needs no words of mine to suggest 
that, as a resident for nearly thirty years in South Africa, I 
felt lonely and friendless at such a time in such a place. With 
joy, therefore, I hailed the intimation, conveyed to me one 
Saturday evening by a charge nurse, that an opportunity would 
offer early on the Sunday morning for my participation, if I 
were so disposed, in the Holy Communion. I accepted her in- 
timation with alacrity, and next morning was wheeled in my 
bed to the dining-room of the Home in readiness for the 
service from which I hoped to receive help and comfort. 
Another patient was there, and for more than half an hour we 
awaited the coming of the Chaplain. Finally I asked a nurse 
to ascertain what had prevented the arrival of the 
Chaplain. She at once made inquiries, and then returned 
to say that the Chaplain had been, and was gone 


me. It was that he had seen my name on the list of those 
desiring Holy Communion, and, knowing that I was a 
Wesleyan minister, had hurriedly left the place so as to 
spare me the pain of repelling me from the Lord’s Table! 
I was not in a fit state of mind or body to argue, but for 
some time I had to listen to his narrow talk on his duty and 
the exclusive nature of the sacred ordinance. 

Can such intolerance be justified in a great public institu. 
tion? Ibad some thought of inviting the attention of the 
Diocesan to the exclusiveness of his subordinate, but it 
occurred to me that the excellent nurse might be reprimanded 
for her action in suggesting participation in the Holy Com. 
munion to an “outsider,” so I refrained. I think it right, 
however, to communicate the facts, even at this late date, to 
you, as an instance of what I must term bigotry. You fre. 
quently plead that the Established Church of England shall 
be comprehensive.—I am, Sir, &c., 

PRESBYTER (Wesleyan Minister), 

South Africa. 

[All true friends of the Church of England will be deeply 
grieved by this incident, presuming, of course, that the facts 
are as stated. We think that “Presbyter” made a great 
mistake in not appealing to the Bishop of London.—Ep, 
Spectator. ] 





FROM RELIGION TO PHILOSOPHY. 
(To tue Eprror or tHe “Sprecrator.”’} 
Srr,—Is not “Gamaliel” (in your issue of August 10th) 
making, to some extent, the very mistake made also by many 
ecclesiastically minded people in comparing religion to the 
propositions of Euclid? I agree, in part, that it is“ perverse 
to make religion dependent on certain alleged historical occur- 
rences,” if by that be meant that in the last resort we must do 
the right beeause it is right. Ruskin urges this in “Sesame 
and Lilies.” Matthew Arnold points out that the Mohammedan 
revivalist, in the prologue to the Persian passion play, insists 
that good works must be done in the name and for the sake of 
Hassan and Hussein. There has been too much of this type 
of teaching in a very crude form in the Christian Church. 
But surely, if religion means, as it ought to do, asore combat 
with our own wills, then, quite apart from the consideration of 
special means of grace, theistic belief, and, still more, Christian 
theistic belief, is a great help to right conduct. Right is right, 
just as the three angles of any triangle are equal to two right 
angles. But when it comes to doing what is right I find 
myself enormously assisted by the consideration of acts done 
for me by father and mother and wife and friends; and it is 
here that the Gospel narrative comes in. There is a great 
deal in what “ Gamaliel ” urges, but there is also a great deal 
in the revivalist view; both are true if each is corrected and 
kept in bounds by the other.—I am, Sir, &., 
The Rectory, Lifton, Devon. ANDREW KEOGH. 





THE MIGHTY MONOSYLLABLE. 

[To rue Epitorn or tue “Sprcrator.”)} 
S1r,—The article in your issue of August 31st on the use and 
effect of the “Mighty Monosyllable,” by “J. F. R.,” makes 
interesting and pleasurable reading. It reminds me of the 
precept of a schoolmaster of mine whose practice, so far as 
his conversation was concerned, was not in accordance with 
his teaching—that strength did not necessarily lie in the “big 
round words,” or that the plain and small “must necds be 
weak.” It isa striking but natural fact that when we discuss, 
either orally or in writing, questions of politics, religion, 
science, &c.—questions which divide us—we are apt to use 
ponderous polysyllabic words, as if in the hope that their very 
length would bridge over the gulf which separates us. 
On the other hand, when we talk of things which unite us, 
or which are common to us all, such as life, death, love, friend- 
ship, domestic affairs, pastimes, &c., we confine our vocabulary, 
to a surprising extent, to monosyllables. I make these very 
obvious observations simply with the view of introducing the 
following quotations from Tennyson, as illustrating the use he 
makes of the monosyllable when describing or treating of some 
phase of human experience :-— 
“ But O for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 

And the sound of a voice that is still!” 
“Tis better to have loved and lost 





again. Early next morning this gentleman came to 
my room to say that he felt that some explanation was due to 


Than never to have loved at all.” 
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« And he came to look upon her, 
And he look’d at her and said, 
‘ Bring the dress and put it on her, 
That she wore when she was wed,’” 


The last quotation, descriptive of Lord Burleigh when he came 
to look upon his dead wife, is most effective in its simplicity.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., W. Az 





A CAT STORY. 
[To tre Eprror or tux “ Srrctator."’) 
Srr,—My sister sends me the following cat story from New 
Zealand :—A certain woman came with her baby to stay for 
a week with a friend in the place where my sister is staying. 
The baby seemed always to be crying. The cat of the house 
was very upset during the first day of the ailing baby’s 
arrival. Puss kept walking up to the crying child and then 
to the master and mistress of the house, and at last rushed out 
of the house apparently in fright. Shortly after this the cat 
returned with a bird in its mouth, which it placed by the side 
of the baby’s cradle. And every day it brought the baby 
something: a dead bird, mouse, or young rabbit, just as 
though it knew a young creature was in trouble and thought 
that something must be done to comfort it. Always the cat 
brought its offering up to the cradle and put what it had 
brought down by the baby’s side.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. FOWLER. 
Flookburgh Vicarage, Lancashire. 





PROTESTANT MISSION TO THE PUTUMAYO. 
{To raz Eprror or tur “ Srecrator.”’] 


Sin,—The appeal for £10,000 made a short time ago has met with 
a most encouraging response. Already £1,387 has been given and 
£1,599 promised, making a grand total of £2,986. A large public 
meeting will be held early in October, when the Mission will be 
definitely launched and fuiler details announced. Notwith- 
standing the cont‘nuous effort to discount the proposal, evidence 
of the need of a Protestant Mission is overwhelming. Among the 
urgent reasons is the necessity of skilled medical assistance, and 
the Protestant Mission will be composed of seasoned men who 
know Peru, and will include a fully-qualified medical man ; £7,000 
is still required for the purchase of a hospital-boat for the neces- 
sary medical equipment. This will give unhindered opportunities 
of work amongst the natives, and will enable the workers at once 
to proceed to a district in which atrocities are reported. 

The Rev. Edward T. Reid has consented to give his services in 
connexion with the secretarial work of the Mission, and may be 
addressed: 8 and 9 Essex Street, Strand.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. Srvart McNarrn, General Secretary. 

Evangelical Union of South America, Essex Street, Strand, 





STAR LORE OF ALL AGES. 
(To rus Epiror ov tax “ Srecraror.”’] 
Sm,—I have just received a review of my volume, “Star Lore of 
All Ages,” published by you June 29th. In this you state that it 
is fantastic to place Orion’s sword as hanging sideways as I have 
done instead of straight down from the belt. It may be fantastic, 
but the “ Century Dictionary” and “ Burritt’s Atlas” concur with 
my delineation. It would seem therefore that I was justified in 
80 depicting it, and as if your statement that the sword was mis- 
placed needs to be qualified.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wituran Trier Oxcorr. 
62 Church Street, Norwich Street, U.S.A., 
August 16th, 1912. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the wriler’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed er with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufjicient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


—— ee 
THE BATTLE OF THE BIOLOGISTS. 


Scuirer, fresh from the perusal 
Of your stimulating sereed, 
With its resolute refusal 
Of the vitulistic creed, 


I at once anticipated 

That a score of dons and deans 
Would denounce a view which rated 
Men no higher than machines. 


Yet ’tis clear you cannot kindle 
Embers of that fiery past, 

When iconoclastic Tyndall 
Launched his bombshell at Belfast. 


For without a snort or splutter 
All the orthodox divines 

“ Go on cutting bread-and-butter” 
On the ordinary lines. 


Then it was the priests and preachers 
Who were loudest in their cries 

At the arrogance of teachers 
Building on a wild surmise. 


Now it is the ranks of science 
That, by inner schism rent, 

Breathe a mutual defiance 
And implacable dissent. 


Solvers of the World's Acrostic 
Sought to cast Religion out; 

Now we see the New Agnostic 
Racked with scientific doubt. 


Wherefore he who, like a wafer, 
Clingeth to the angels’ side 

Smiles to see you, doughty Schafer, 
By your colleagues scarified ; 


Smiles to see Professor Minchin 
Heaving controversial bricks, 

Or Professor Geddes clinchin’ 
With monistic heretics; 


Smiles when views materialistic, 
Ruled by chemists out of court, 
Gain from Lodge, the “ spiritistic,” 

An unqualified support ; 


Smiles to learn that all the stages 
Of your argument to-day 

Were forestalled by earlier sages— 
Huxley and the massive Ray; 


Gains a mild ironic solace 
From the pages of the Mail, 
When he reads of Russel Wallace 
Going for you tooth and nail; 


Sees, in fine, that theologians, 
When they grapple in the lists, 
Though they fight and hate like Trojans, 
Cannot match biologists. 


oC. L. G. 








MUSIC. 


THE FUTURE OF BAYREUTH. 
Tue thirty-six years that have elapsed since the opening of 
the theatre at Bayreuth have brought about many changes in 
the attitude of musicians and music-lovers towards Wagner's 
music and the Wagner Festival performances. It began in 
ardent enthusiasm on the part of the faithful, and curiosity 
tempered with hostility on the part of the majority. Gradu- 
ally this temper changed, and before many years had elapsed 
scoffers were silenced or even converted, and the ranks of the 
German pilgrims were reinforced by an ever-growing con- 
tingent from abroad. Bayreuth came to be called the Mecca 
of music, and the title was not ill-deserved. In those, the 
palmy days of the Wagner Festivals people were content to 
put up with primitive accommodation and frugal diet, and 
the discomforts attaching to their visit largely justified 
its comparison to a pilgrimage. The conditions tested 
their sincerity, and the prevailing spirit of the visitors was 
devout and serious. Yet humorous incidents were not wanting, 
as when a new dragon went to Beyrout instead of Bayreuth, 
or when a deaf enthusiast arrived minus his luggage con- 
taining his ear trumpets, which only turned up on the 
last day of the Festival. The next phase was that in 
which the Festival was subjected to the ordeal of publicity 
and popularity. Wagner's music had received the seal of 








social recognition, it had been admitted into the repertory 


of opera houses on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
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devout worshippers witnessed with something like dismay 
the influx of a cosmopolitan crowd who came to Bayreuth 
not from a genuine spirit of discipleship or because they 
wished to hear Wagner’s music performed in accordance 
with the intentions of the composer, but because it was the 
correct thing to do. In a word, Bayreuth became the 
fashion, and in becoming the fashion it lost a great deal of its 
charm. The accommodation and diet were better—and dearer, 
and the demand for comfort encouraged commercialism and 
vulgarity—* Parsifal Soap” and other parasitic excrescences. 
Meantime another and a most formidable factor was coming 
into the field—the factor of efficient competition. As Wagner's 
operas steadily grew in favour with the opera-going public it 
was natural and inevitable that other musical centres should 
avail themselves of their equipment, financial and artistic, to 
secure the finest possible representations, and in regard to 
scenery, stage machinery, lighting, costumes, &c., to employ 
the latest resources of artistic research and applied science. 
The rigidity with which the Bayreuth traditions have been 
maintained has a vulnerable as well as a valuable side, 
and excess of family piety has been the opportunity of 
Munich, Vienna, and Berlin, where most of Wagner's 
operas have been re-staged in such a way as to con- 
vince many faithful Wagnerians of the need of revising 
those traditions. Some concessions have already been made, 
but the competition is still formidable, and not likely to 
become less so. Thus while it may be conceded that at 
Bayreuth you may be certain of seeing Wagner performed 
more closely in accordance with his wishes than anywhere 
else, it must also be admitted that more impressive repre- 
sentations of some of his operas can now be witnessed else- 
where. 

So much for the general situation at the moment. But a 
further and more serious development is threatened by the 
approaching extinction of the copyrights in Wagner’s music- 
dramas. The problem involved is very clearly set forth in 
a letter from the Berlin correspondent of the Westminster 
Gazette in the issue of September 4th. According to German 
law the copyrights expireon December 3ist, 1913, or thirty 
years after the composer's death, a date of significance in the 
history of music, “not merely because it will deprive Wagner's 
heirs of all fees, and so injure Bayreuth, but because it will 
enable the whole world to play Parsifal, the opera which the 
composer's wish restricted to Bayreuth.” Parsifal has been 
performed in its entirety in England, but only on the 
concert platform; and it was given on the stage in New 
York in spite of the protests of Wagner's family. Else- 
where the wish of the composer has been respected, 
though, as the correspondent of the Westminster Gazette 
reminds us, Russia, which did not sign the Berne Con- 
vention and has no copyright with Germany, has had all 
along the right to perform it. But when a few years ago 
the production of Parsifal was contemplated at Moscow, the 
project was abandoned in deference to the protests of 
Wagnerians. Proposals to extend the Wagner copyrights 
have already been three times discussed in the Reichstag, in 
1901, 1909, and 1910. On the last occasion it was proposed to 
extend the German copyright term from thirty to fifty years 
after the composer’s death, on the ground that only so could 
the Wagner copyrights be maintained and the exploitation of 
Parsifal postponed. These proposals have now been revived 
with, as an alternative, the passing of a “Lex Parsifal” 
to extend the copyright of that music-drama for twenty 
years or even in perpetuity, and this proposal has 
received powerful support, notably from Hermann Bahr, 
Regisseur of the Deutsches Theater at Berlin, and husband 
of the well-known Wagnerian singer, Frau Bahr-Mildenburg. 
Hermann Bahr’s views appear to have been somewhat 
modified since he and his wife wrote Buyreuth and the 
Wagner Theatre, of which an English translation has recently 
been issued (Fisher Unwin, 2s. 6d. net); for there we read in 
Chapter IX. that “ even if Parsifal were given without charge 
in every theatre, people would still flock to Bayreuth, as they 
do now, to see Parsifal, to listen to the Mezstersinger and the 
Ring, as they came two or three years ago to the Ring 
and Lohengrin, though they could see them all at home 
at any time far more comfortably, and for far less 
money.” They will do so, he continues, because only 


in Bayreuth are Wagner’s works performed as be meant 
them to be performed and his teaching truly interpreted 





It is rather hard at first sight to reconcile the view that 
Bayreuth will not suffer—even from a business point of 
view—from the multiplication of performances elsewhere, 
on the expiry of the copyright, with the advocacy of 
its extension. If just as many people will flock to 
Bayreuth after the lapse of the copyright, what need ig 
there of legislation? But, as we have said above, Herr 
Hermann Bahr may have changed his mind; and in any case 
the grounds of the memorialists are worthy of respectful con- 
sideration. The case of Parsifal is admittedly exceptional, 
Apart from Wagner’s wish, they urge that it cannot be given 
satisfactorily elsewhere, and that its religious character 
renders it unfit for commercial exploitation. They argue, also, 
that Bayreuth as an international institution will perish ag 
soon as Wagner's operas are accessible elsewhere: “only the 
partial monopoly, it is claimed, enables Bayreuth to keep its 
position ; having lost the Parsifal monopoly and royalties from 
the other music-dramas it will decline in the face of com- 
petition from larger and more accessible towns.” The artistic 
and economic arguments on the other side are summed up in 
the Westminster article, and are based on the need for the 
popularization of art, the contention that Bayreuth is a luxury 
for the rich, and the view that the Bayreuth cult is already 
declining. But the real difficulty is to be found in the Berne 
Convention, and the fact that the Parsifal monopoly could 
only be extended or perpetuated by international action. 
Austria is not a signatory of the Convention, but she has a 
special copyright agreement with Germany under which no 
German work is protected in Austria for longer than Austrian 
native works, viz., thirty years. The same arrangement holds 
good for Switzerland, so that in both these countries the ex- 
tension to fifty years would not be valid. Russia, as we have 
already noted, did not sign the Berne Convention, and in Great 
Britain, though British copyright holds good for a longer 
term, it is believed that Parsifal would be set free under a 
special clause. Thus, with Austria, Switzerland, Russia, and 
perhaps England standing on their rights, the chief bulwark 
of Bayreuth would be destroyed. Hence the view of the 
international lawyers that the extension of the Parsifal copy- 
right must be effected either by international agreement or 
not at all. 

We are told that the prospect of an extension of the Parsifal 
copyright is not great. At least such is the view of the well- 
informed correspondent of the Westminster Gazette. But that 
efforts should be repeatedly made in the Reichstag to secure 
it is of good augary, even if they come to nothing. We hear 
a great deal of the spread of materialism in modern Germany, 
but we greatly doubt whether in any other civilized country in 
the world such a project would ever reach the stage of a formal 
legislative proposal. The motives which animate the move- 
ment are rarely found in practical politics, but it does not 
follow that they should be ignored. It would be difficult to 
better the statement in which Hermann Bahr, in the little book 
from which we have already quoted, sums up the arguments 
for the maintenance of Bayreuth :— 

“The general feeling among all who understand is that nothing 
will ever be able to take the place of the Bayreuth plays. No- 
where except here is art served and followed from pure love of it, 
and without interested motives. All other theatres are merely 
places of business, where art is a guest only as long as ‘it pays well.’ 
Business is the first and last word. All other theatres, too, are in 
the midst of our daily lives. The audiences arrive hot and still 
harassed by the business or other troubles of the day—and bring 
with them the atmosphere of work and the world, and sit there 
impatient and depressed by the grey thoughts of the cares and 
worries outside. Itis only here in Bayreuth that one can leave 
the world so far behind, and stepping for a time out of the ruts 
of ordinary existence, feel oneself mentally prepared to enjoy and 
appreciate to the full what art really is. Only those who have 
experienced this pure joy of the highest satisfaction of the senses 
and intellect are unable to think of Bayreuth blotted out of their 
mental and psychic life, without feeling that the whole world has 
become suddenly poorer.” 


There must be thousands of English people who have visited 
Bayreuth and who will be glad to find their sentiments so 
eloquently and truly expressed. It remains to be seen whether 
the consciousness that Bayreuth is an international, and not 
merely a national, asset will lead to international action. But 
in any case it is good that an effort should be made. Asa 
modern writer puts it, crusaders are not always successful, but 


the crusade is the thing, not the result of it. 
C0. L. G. 
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A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE* 

To write a good history of a great literature is a privilege 
granted to few. Usually such a book is the collective work of 
many authors. Done by one man, however high his qualifi- 
cations, it is apt to be in large part formal and mechanical. 
Universal sympathies are not given to mankind, and the 
author must content himself too often with repeating the 
stereotyped formulas of criticism. It is a laborious task 
from which the boldest well might shrink, for the sincerest 
lover of letters will find his enthusiasm flag as he travels 
through the more arid stretches of our literature. Andrew 
Lang was one of the most industrious of men, and it is 
significant of his courage that he should have embarked 
on this undertaking at the end of a laborious life which 
had been largely devoted to writing about books. “That sins 
of commission as well as of omission will be discovered,” he 
says in the Preface, “the author cannot doubt, for through 
much reading and writing they that look out of window are 
darkened and errors come.” It would be easy enough to find 
errors, but he must be a pedant indeed who would look for 
them. For the book is extraordinarily good; by far the 
freshest, sanest, wisest guide to the whole range of English 
letters which has yet appeared. The vitality of appreciation 
never ebbs; every page is characteristic of a man who always 
kept the youth of the heart. To lovers of that chivalrous soul 
the book will seem in a peculiar degree his last testament. 
We find all those loyalties which charmed us in his other work— 
the Border, Homer, Jeanne d’Are, Mary of Scots, and Prince 
Charlie. The dates which run in his head are the ’15 and 
the 45. Scott is his touchstone, his ideal of excellence in 
mind and character, and he is not deterred by any anemic 
scruples from revealing his robust preferences. He touched 
life at many points, and he was catholic in his taste for books. 
But he never loses his sense of values. He is very conscious 
of the “line which separates poets who may be read from 
poets who must be written about.” 

His criticism is always “of the centre.” He is scrupulously 
fair, recognizing even a merit which he does not love; but few 
real merits are alien to his affections. His strong common 
sense makes him revolt from “chatter about Harriet” and 
fantastic and esoteric speculations. He is disposed to judge 
great work, as it should be judged, at its face value. The 
Sonnets, he says, are not to be “dimmed by mists of con- 
jecture, or nonsense about Shakespeare as a sensual syco- 
phantic snob, mad with jealousy and foiled desire.” His vast 
knowledge not only widens the sphere of his appreciation, as 
compared with most writers, but furnishes him with analogies 
and standards of value most useful in sucha work. For in 
a good literary history criticism should be comparative. 
It is much more important for the reader to know that 
one work resembles another than to be told that 
fulfils this or that condition of some wsthetic canon on 
which no two people are agreed. Again, he had always a 
sense of the reality behind books. When he mentions an epic 
or a novel he tells its story, for he was as much interested in 
what a man had to say as in how he said it. He can never 
forget, too, that living, breathing human beings produced 
the work, and he tells us something of them. He is as sensitive 
to a good life as to a good book, and he has drawn many de- 
lightful portraits. When he speaks of Scott he tells us that 
as he writes his eyes are dim, “so potent is the spell of that 
rich, kind genius, of that noble character, over the hearts of 
those who love and honour the great and good Sir Walter.” 
Collier—to take an instance of a one-volume history of litera- 
ture—was fond of portraying his authors, but Collier had an 
absurd dithyrambic style which muddles the picture. Lang is 
always clean-cut, sympathetic, and well-balanced. Take, for 
example, the admirable picture of Chaucer, or that of the 
author of Piers Plowman: the kindly sketches of Bunyan, 
and Izaak Walton, and Lowell: the slightly malicious vignette 
of Young: or the delightful pages on Steele :— 

“His heart was in the right place. He honoured women and 
pure affection, and temperance, and the wedded state. But his 


many brief notes to his second wife, . . . written at all manner of 
places and at all sorts of hours, prove that poor Prue had often 


By Andrew 





* History of English Literature from Browning to Swinburne, 
Lang. London: Longmans and Co, [6s.] 








| once a year, while his life endured.” 
it | 








to dine alone. Business detained her Richard; he came home 
with the milk, and had a terrible headache next day. ... He 
adored children; his tears were as ready and heroic as the tears 
of Homer’s warriors. But when he yielded to the temptations of 
the bottle and of extravagance, his wife and children had to suffer 
just as much as if Richard, in place of being a Christian hero, had 
been no better than the wicked.” 

It is hard to select where the entertainment is so good. 
Lang is naturally at his best in writing of the old ballad- 
makers and of the whole literature of the Grail. Of the 
Elizabethan dramatists, who have been grossly overpraised 
lately, he says that “all of the treasures of his predecessors 
are not equivalent, or nearly equivalent, to the small change 
of Shakespeare’s genius,” but he gives us an admirable study of 
Marlowe. The same common sense is shown in his treatment 
of the Caroline poets, whose occasional beauties make us 
forget the dreary wastes in which they are oases. He is 
excellent on Addison, who left the world better than he 
found it, “not by ‘lashing the vices of the age,’ but by 
sensibly lowering the tyranny of the fashion which insisted 
on the duty of being vicious.” He writes aptly of Swift’s 
“bleak lucidity of soul,” and he says of Smollett that “ his 
heroines are regarded by his heroes rather as luxuries than as 
ladies.” As we should expect, he is at home with Fielding 
and Samuel Johnson, with Scott and Thackeray, and his 
estimate of Jane Austen is one of the best we have read. 
But he is no less good on Keats, Poe, Matthew Arnold, and 
Swinburne, and he has an acute study of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. Naturally, with his historical views, he falls foul of 
Macaulay and Froude as historians, though he does ample 
justice to the merit of their style, but he rescues Hallam from 
neglect. He says truly of Carlyle that he wus “ first of all a 
Scottish humourist” and notes his “thrawnness.” “The 
peasant stoic felt the pain of the pea beneath a heap of 
mattresses as keenly as the delicate princess of the fairy tale.” 
If we had to take one instance of the sane and central quality 
of his criticism we should select the section on Dickens, which 
in the space of four pages seems to us to speak the exact truth 
about one who, as a rule, is either extravagantly lauded or 
extravagantly decried. 

Even in his most hurried journalism Lang never lost his 
curious felicity of style. It might be said of him, as Johnson 
said of Goldsmith, “nullum fere scribendi genus non tetigit, 
nullum quod tetigit non ornavit.” Much of this charm is due 
to his ever-present sense of humour. We see it in his deft 
résumé of a story, as when he tells the plot of Vanbrugh’s 
The Relapse, or Virtue in Danger. Sometimes it is a sense 
of comic analogies : “ the nature of Burke’s financial resources 
. . . is as mysterious as the address of his fellow-countryman, 
The Mulligan, in Thackeray's book.” Oftenitis a cold douche 
of fact in connexion with some rhapsody. “In honour of a 
daughter of Drury who died young, Donne had written two 
extraordinary poems. . There seemed reason to fear that 
Donne would celebrate Miss Drury, whom he had never seen, 
Or this on Coleridge’s 
unfinished poem on Jeanne d’Arec: “He represented her as 
seeing her Saints first when of the age of twenty, to which 
she never attained.... The Voices, in Coleridge, spoke to 
Jeanne about the Pacific Ocean, the Protoplast, Leviathan, 
and kindred matters, not much in her way.” Again, “One 
glorious passage (in Ruskin) gives a great Turneresque picture 
of a scene viewed from a certain bridge over Ettrick, where, in 
fact, to mortal eyes, no such prospect is visible.” But the 
quality is most attractive in his notes on those people of fiction 
whom all the world remembers—easy, well-bred gossip, like 
the best kind of talk. The book is full of such passages, and this 
on The Newcomes may serve asasample of the rest. “ Every- 
one wept over the good Colonel, loathed the Campaigner, 
delighted in Fred Bayham, wished ‘to beat Barnes Newcome 
on the nose,’ was afraid of Lady Kew; sighed with Clive, was 
more or less in love with Ethel, and was anxious, vainly 
anxious, to see no more of Laura Pendennis: an angel, 
perbaps, but a recording angel.” 





FIFTEEN THOUSAND MILES IN A KETCH.* 
Tuts is a book to put on the shelf beside Robinson Crusoe and 
Captain Cook’s Voyages. It is a true narrative of a long 
voyage across the most perilous seas in the world in a 
cockleshell of forty-eight tons, but the spirit of all good 





_* 15,000 Miles in a Ketch. By Captain Raymond Rallier du Baty. Illustrated. 


London; Thomas Nelson and Sons, (2s, net. ] 
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books of adventure, whether truth or fiction, is the same; 
danger hardens the nerves and becomes, as it were, a habit, 
and necessity calls upon all the resources of man’s inven- 
tiveness. In the adventures of the six Frenchmen in a 
Boulogne ketch here described the voyage was only a 
means of reaching the little-known Kerguelen Islands, 
partly for exploration and partly for sealing. The 
author is a Breton who had served in the Antarctic 
expedition of Dr. Charcot. On his return he wanted more 
adventure. But he had little money, and the description of 
how he found an old hull (oak built and good for fifty 
years’ more service, as old oak hulls often are), rigged and 
equipped Ler with the help of many expedients of economy, 
persuaded his brother to go with him, and got four volunteers, 
is as good as anything of the kind we have read for a long 
time. It all has the quality of suspense. The log of the 
voyage to the Kerguelen Islands seems to be only a prepara- 
tion for the fifteen months on Desolation Island, but when 
one is reading of the Robinson Crusoe life there one is looking 
forward all the time to the continuation of the voyage to 
Australia. 

The book is written with a graceful simplicity; if the art 
is not hidden it is instinctive, as the author disclaims all 
ability to write, although he is evidently a lover of good 
literature. Above all, the spirit is French. There is a 
delightful picture, vivid without any destroying emphasis, 
of the highly French father who, having been in the Navy 
himself, was disgusted at the thought of his sons going into 
the merchant service, but became reconciled to their calling 
when eventually a hazardous enterprise appeared likely to 
bring some “honour” to the family name—the counterpart of 
the French soldier's gloire. Bravery and honour are the 
author’s moral theme. And his command of English—for 
we gather from a remark on p. 243 that he has dispensed 
with a translator—is quite remarkable. 

The author was the “leader” of the expedition, but his 
brother Henri had command of the vessel till he was forced 
to part from the ship’s company at Kerguelen Islands owing 
to illness. He was left in charge of some Frenchmen who by 
good chance had also come on a sealing expedition. The 
author comes of a family who are all evidently under the 
spell of the sea, continually confessing their subjection to its 
mystery and power, and never allowing discomfort or danger 
to cause them to think that any other life in the world 
is possible for them. The hull of the old fishing ketch was 
bought for £60, and when fitted out and equipped with stores 
she had cost £600. As fcr the crew, Captain Rallier du Baty 
had only to explain the kind of adventure on which he was 
bound, to be assured that the men who volunteered to go with 
him would be of the right sort. He was not mistaken. They 
‘were content to go for the adventure, for the “run of their 
teeth,” and for an ultimate prospect of being paid wages out 
of the profits of seal oil. Short as the narrative is, the crew 
are all living and distinct persons—Bontemps, the experienced 
old shellback, with his absurd and obstinate prejudices, 
Larose, the lad with the terrific appetite, on which the 
author insists with a perfectly adjusted humour, the lad 
Agnés, who played the vessel across the world with his 
accordion, and the lad Esnault, the not too capable cook, who 
made up in fidelity and good intentions for what he lacked in 
the national accomplishment of cookery. The voyage began 
with a prolonged and expensive comedy at Brixham, in Torbay, 
where the ‘J. B. Charcot,’ as the ketch had been renamed, ran 
amok among the fishing fleet after she had snapped one of her 
anchor chains in a gale of wind. The ‘J. B. Charcot’ called 
at Rio wud at Tristan da Cunha, and then sailed for the 
Kerguelen Islands, which lie midway between the Horn 
and the Cape of Good Hope, in a region where there is 
an almost endless succession of gales. These waters, moreover, 
are imperfectly charted, and even the shape of the islands 
themselves is sketchily given on the charts. The author 
describes the ‘J. B. Charcot’ in a high following sea :— 

“From afar came the long rolling swell of water driven forward 
by the relentless force of the wind and rising high into peaks and 
ridges over which our little ship tumbled, staggering first one 
way and then another, like a horse beaten about the head by a 
brutal driver, My brother and I shared the watch on deck all 
that night and all the following day, during which the force of the 
wind increased and og ey us forward as though we were being 
chased by fiends. We the consolation that we could carry 
canvas and run in a straight course. The little ‘J. B. Charcot,’ 





ees 
too, was splendid. There was no vice in her. She was not one 
of those cross-grained, perverse creatures that always have a 
leeward lurch, and struggle at the helm and fall up against tho 
seas like a one-eyed mule, splashing the spray to the topsails 
Every seaman knows the brand of a beast like that, which 
makes steering a torture and dirty weather a death-trap 
Our ketch, bless her brave little heart, had been so trimly built by 
a master of his craft that she rode like a cork, or rather—for that 
is a helpless and soulless thing—like a beautiful sea-bird, taking 
the very ugliest sea with grace and courage and wonderfuj 
‘handiness’ as we say, so that the long rollers slipped under her 
and the wind could never get to grips with her. We had but 
little freeboard, yet during the height of the storm hardly q 
bucket of water broke over her. Many a bigger ship would have 
wallowed and waddled in that gale until it wasa bruised and 
broken thing, but our toy boat—it was hardly more in such a 
storm—sped swiftly along with white wings straining and a high 
spirit. It was a thrilling thing to take the wheel and feel the 
throb of her heart-beats as she breasted the high seas, and to 
feel how sensitive she was, even in this struggle, to the touch of 
the helmsman, like a finely bred horse who feels the slightest 
pressure of the rein.” 


The account of the seal-hunting, in which these men were but 
amateurs, and which the author loathed with all his heart as 
an ugly butchery, is excellently described. The fights among 
the bull seals of Kerguelen might have been the original of 
the fighting scenes in Mr. Kipling’s story The White Seal, 
although Mr. Kipling deals with fur seals, not the “sea. 
elephants” of Kerguelen. Two or three times the ketch 
was driven on the rocks, and one of these episodes is extra. 
ordinarily like the grounding of Captain Cook’s ship on the 
submerged rock off New Zealand. 

When the battered little ketch arrived off the Australian 
coast she signalled a pilot as a luxury. “ Where are you 
from?” the pilot shouted as his vessel came near. “ From 
France,” was the answer. “Good God!” said he, as though 
the author “had hit him in the chest.” When he returned 
to France Cuptain du Baty was welcomed by the French 
Geographical Society, and Prince Roland Bonaparte, the 
President, said to the crew: “You are sixteenth-century 
adventurers who have been lost in the twentieth.” Since 
Drake sailed in the little ‘Golden Hind’ there can have been 
few voyages more audacious. 





PROBLEMS OF EMPIRE.* 
At no time in its history has our political conscience been 
more keenly awake than during the present century. Never 
have we been so acutely conscious of the shortcomings of our 
polity, more firmly resolved that some effort should be made 
to redeem them. Yet it is to be feared that Imperial problems 
have profited little by this change of temper. We pursue the 
proverbial course of charity, and our zeal is but seldom 
tempted out of doors. In truth, the man in the street knows 
lamentably little about Imperial conditions and Imperial 
difficulties. Conditions at home are sufficiently unsatisfactory, 
difficulties sufficiently acute, to absorb more than all the 
energy he can spare from the pursuit of his own interests. 
And the case of the politician is hardly better than that of 
the layman. The time allotted in Parliament to the con- 
sideration of Imperial affairs is small, the knowledge dis- 
played in the consideration even smaller. Such enthusiasm 
as the subject excites comes mainly from those whose com- 
mercial interests are their chief, if not their only, impulse, and 
the sentimentalists whose large enthusiasm and little under- 
standing are scarcely of greater service to the cause of just 
administration. One may therefore be especially grateful for 
these two exceedingly useful volumes which Messrs. Mac- 
millan have recently issued. The more technical of them 
provides a detailed analysis of the system of central and local 
government by means of which the Empire is administered, 
and should prove invaluable as a work of reference to all who 
are interested in Imperial problems, while Sir Charles Bruce's 
volume, although in form a collection of unconnected essays, 
gives an excellent general summary of the conditions to which 
the existing systems of administration are due and the chief 
difficulties which confront them. The British Empire 
of to-day consists of over 11,400,000 square miles 
of territory, inhabited by a population of more than 
410 millions, and comprises a fifth of the surface of the globe. 
Its dominions and dependencies range through every degree 





* (1) The True Temper of Empire. By Sir Charles Bruce, G,C.M.G, 
London: Macmillan and Co, [5s. net.]——(2) Analysis of the Systom of Govern- 
ment throughout the Empire, Same publisher and price, 
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of political development, from the great federations of Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa, which with a political organiza- 
tion hardly less complex than our own, claim complete 
domestic self-government, and have even advanced preten- 
sions to a position of international independence, to Tristan 
@’Acunha, where the descendants of three members of a 
British garrison, seb there long ago to watch Napoleon at 
St. Helena, lead a patriarchal existence, under the nominal 
rule of their oldest inhabitant, practically cut off from com- 
munication with the rest of the world. The catalogue con- 
tains many curious anomalies. The three provinces of 
Rhodesia are still under the administration of the British 
South Africa Company; Ascension Island is technically a 
ship of war, and under the regulation of the Admiralty; 
Sarawak and North Borneo are subject to the nominally inde- 
pendent sway of Rajah Brooke; the new territories of Hong 
Kong and Wei-hai-wei are held by lease from the Chinese 
Empire ; while the Pitcairn Islands (inhabited by the 
descendants of the mutineers of the ‘ Bounty’), though 
mominally under the administration of the High Com- 
missioner of the Western Pacific, are in fact in much 
the same condition as Tristan dAcunha. Broadly 
speaking, however, the systems of the Empire fall 
inte three divisions—Self-Governing Dominions, India, the 
Crown Colonies and the Protectorates—and these divisions 
are in fact largely determined by climatic differences. The 
area of self-government coincides (since the Union of South 
Africa Act 1909) with the extent of our possessions in the 
temperate zone, while it has hitherto been found impossible to 
fuse any of our dependencies in the tropical regions into a 
sufficient unity to justify the grant of political independence. 
Indeed, the circumstances which make these latter possessions 
most valuable to us militate also against the grant of self- 
government. Practically all the industries of the tropical 
territories are concerned with the production of the raw 
materials of manufacture; but the conditions of existence 
make it impossible that these supplies can be maintained 
without the use, and the increasing use, of native labour. 
Thus we are bound to maintain a large native population and, in 
some cases, to increase it by the immigration of other races 
more suited to local conditions than ourselves; and, the days 
of slavery being at an end, we must maintain it in a state of 
comparative independence, a necessity which is the root 
of continual and most difficult problems. The govern- 
ment of our colonies follows a process of development (well 
illustrated in Sir Charles Bruce’s first essay) from purely 
executive administration through various forms of adminis- 
tration by both executive and legislative councils, the 
Government majority in some cases being secured in 
both councils by a nominated majority, while in others 
there is a majority of elected members. Finally there are 
a few colonies which have, in addition to legislative and 
executive councils, a purely representative assembly, and thus 
possess all the paraphernalia, if not all the reality, of 
responsible government. In all cases the Governor, controlled 
by the Secretary of State, holds the place occupied in the 
British Constitution by the Crown. Nominally the royal 
function in both cases is the same. In fact, of course, the 
Governor's powers are susceptible of a far more extensive 
exercise than those of the Crown, The differences in adjust- 
ment between these various factors of government are, of 
course, conditioned by the varying circumstances of the 
different territories to which they are applied. In many cases 
the British settlers found existing institutions and systems of 
law, and traces of these are still to be detected. South Africa is, 
of course, still subject to Roman Dutch law as are Ceylon and 
British Guiana; Seychelles and Mauritius have French codes; 
Trinidad has some relics of the Spanish system; and Quebec 
and St. Lucia of the Coutume de Paris. In the African Pro- 
tectorates and Ceylon native laws and customs have to be 
taken into account, and cause a good deal of confusion in 
the settlement of land tenures, while in Cyprus Mohammedans 
are subject to their own code. Everywhere, however, English 
Jaw tends (with due regard, of course, for local differences) to 
supplant the indigenous systems. Important provisions such 
as the Companies Act 1908 and the Bankruptcy, Lunacy, and 
Patent Acts are imported wholesale, while the English 
Statute Book remains always a kind of quarry for the local 
law-makers. Many colonies, too, have by statute applied the 
whole body of English law existing at a particular date, sub- 








ject to certain qualifications, while now and then great British 
Acts of general application such as the Merchant Shipping 
Act 1894 and the Copyright Act 1911 constitute an Imperial 
code in the subjects with which they deal. 

Yet, in spite of the remarkable way in which the imposed 
constitutions have developed and adapted themselves to 
local requirements, in spite of the certainty with which 
the system of assimilation makes its way in the 
domains both of law and administration, it is inpos- 
sible not to feel that a more true federation between the 
constituent parts of the Empire,a more real commerce of 
ideas, is most urgently desirable. The introduction to the 
“ Analysis” volume shows only too clearly how faulty is our 
Parliamentary system. The private members’ opportunities 
are fast disappearing, Government legislation is hopelessly in 
arrear, the reports of Royal Commissions languish without 
fruit, domestic problems beyond number clamour in vain for 
solution. Resort to the closure becomes more and more 
frequent, and more and more unpopular. Add to these factors 
the growing consciousness of the need for some sort of an 
Imperial Council, of some method by which the common 
necessities of the Empire may secure a more efficient field for 
publicity and discussion than the Imperial Conference affords 
them, and one feels that change of some kind is imminent. 
Mr. Harcourt’s recent and valuable innovation in introducing 
the Colonial Estimates and the general discussion as to the 
possibility of some scheme of Imperial devolution show that 
change of some sort is coming within the range of practical 
politics. What form it will take when it does come must 
still be a matter of conjecture, but the work of such men as 
Sir Charles Bruce, with his wide experience in Colonial 
government and the close and sympathetic study of Imperial 
problems which these essays clearly show, combined with such 
patient investigations as have gone to produce the most 
valuable analysis contained in the other volume under review, 
will do much to make the task possible when the pressure of 
circumstance at last compels us reluctantly to undertake it, 





TWO STUDIES OF ST, PAUL* 

Ir we compare the books written upon St. Paul to-day with 
those of a generation ago we are struck, first ofall, by the 
much greater extent of common ground among them and the 
comparative absence of individual theorizing; and secondly, 
by the greater importance attached to the psychological over 
the dogmatic aspect of religion. Professor Gardner deals 
with the great topics of St. Paul’s thought in chapters which 
he entitles “ Faith and the Sacraments,” “ Eschatology and 
the Future Life,” “The Pauline Ethies,” and “ The Doctrine 
of Christ,” but he calls the whole book The Religious Experi- 
ence of St. Paul, and he looks to that experience for an 
explanation of the Pauline theology. In the same way 
Professor Kirsopp Lake, although his concern in the present 
volume is chiefly with the background of the Epistles, “ their 
motive and origin,” emphasizes again and again the import- 
ance of psychology in the investigation of religious thought. 
“To understand the history of religions we must understand 
the psychology of religious men.” 

To the student of St. Paul we can confidently recommend 
both these volumes. It is a long time since a theological 
book has appeared combining learning with lucidity as 
thoroughly as Professor Lake combines them. Every question 
arising out of the earlier epistles, whether as to date, or 
genuineness, or subject-matter, is handled by him with 4 
fullness of knowledge and a precision of statement that put 
the interested but untechnical reader under great obligations. 
In regard to the Corinthian epistles, for example, we have 
both a full discussion on the various visits of St. Paul to 
Corinth and the various epistles he is supposed to have 
written; and following upon that an exposition of all the 
problems of thought and practice raised in the epistles them- 
selves. Professor Lake is careful to give in every case the 
conflicting views, and then his own summing up and verdict ; 
but his style is so lucid and his arrangement so clear that the 
reader is not confused. We will give two illustrations of 
Professor Lake’s incisive criticism, one on a point of detail, 
the other on a general view. Describing the history of the 
struggle as to the conditions under which Gentiles might be 


: “a The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul. By Kirsopp Lake. London: Rivington. 
(16s, net.)——(2) The 5 Experience of St, Paul, By Percy Gardner, Litt.D, 
Loudon: Williams and Norgate, [5s. net.) 
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admitted to the Christian Church he traces the origin of the 
difficulty to St. Peter’s action in baptizing Cornelius after he 
had received the gift of the Spirit :— 

“If the Jewish Christians followed the reasoning which led 
St. Peter to admit Gentiles and to reject the limitation to Jews 
because of the evidence of the Spirit, naturally they would not 
require circumcision ; but if they followed the reasoning which 
led him in spite of that evidence to baptize Cornelius they would 
logically demand circumcision as well. That this attitude was 
actually adopted is clear from the course of events, though it is 
not actually stated in connexion with the case of Cornelius.” 

Our other quotation shall be on the burning question of the 
moment, the significance of the eschatology in the New Testa- 
ment, Professor Lake objects to the statement that the 
eschatological hope of the early Church was a mere delusion, 
and points out that there is still room for catastrophic ele- 
ments in our modern evolutionary view of the universe. 

“Tf the eschatology of early Christianity be regarded as part of 
a Weltanschauung rather than as a prognostication of the future, 
all questions of illusion are seen to be beside the mark. No view 
of the universe is perfect; it is an attempt to see as much as 
possible of the facts of life from one point of view. ... An 
eschatological Weltanschauung provides us with a point of view 
from which we see certain features of life—the catastrophic 
features—to the greatest advantage; other elements—the slow 


constant progress—we cannot see at all; and others again—the | 


probable course of future history—we see distorted and in a 


false perspective. It is therefore, on the whole, a good thing that | 


we have moved on to another point of view, and generally adopted 


the evolutionary Weltanschauung, which enables us to see to | 


advantage what was formerly obscured. But . . . it is certainly 
desirable to reflect that a prognostication of the course of history, 
based exclusively on evolutionary thought, is quite as certain to 
prove a distortion and an illusion as that which was once based 
on a catastrophic or eschatological foundation.” 


Professor Gardner is not, in his volume, speaking from the 


professorial chair, except when his subject leads him, as it | 


frequently does, to speak of the mystery religions of the 
Greco-Roman world. He writes on theology tentatively as 
a student, and medifies in each new volume anything that 


fresh learning or riper experience convinces him was too | 
extreme a position in an earlier view. But, just because he | 
writes as a learner, his books have a peculiar persuasiveness ; | 
and the deep religious feeling which lies behind and prompts | 


his investigation is manifest in every page. Indeed, we are 
tempted to say that he is more convincing when he is writing 


upon the Christian religion itself than when he is dis- | 


cussing its historical origins. His intimate acquaintance 
with all that is known of the mystery religions perhaps 
inclines him to estimate too highly their influence upon 
Christianity. On this point Professor Lake is a more cautious 
guide. He points out, for example, that there was originally 
a fundamental difference between Christianity and the 
mysteries, inasmuch as the latter offered eternal life only 
through the way of death, while it was the death of certain 
Christians at Thessalonica which had distressed that Church 
and called out the Apostolic epistle. Professor Lake also is 


contented to see in the “salvation” offered by the mysteries | 
only something which the eclectic Gentile could equate with the | 


“salvation” of Christ, and not its originating idea when 
moralized by the mind of St. Paul. But where Professor 


Gardner is dealing with the actual religious experience of St. | 
. Paul he is admirably fresh and suggestive, and, in our judg- | 


ment, as true as he is profound. In a final chapter of great 
interest he discusses the question of the permanent elements 
in St. Paul’s teaching. 





ITALIAN PLAYS AND PLAYERS.* 


Mr. McLeop writes about the Italian stage of to-day in a 
spirit of sane criticism. He is capable of the fervent admira- 


tion of an enthusiast, yet can discriminate with the most | 
meticulous. He has seen much of the Italian theatre—in | 


fact, all leading actors and almost all the plays modern Italy 
has produced. We cannot help wishing Mr. McLeod had 
seen still more—everything, if it were possible. He confesses 
himself how, seeing Ferravilla after a lapse of years in a 
new character, his admiration for this actor was materially 
increased. We feel sure this would have been the case 
with other actors. Whoever has not seen Zacconi in Ibsen’s 
“Ghosts” can hardly be said to have seen him at all. No 
other play has done so much to establish his fame in 
Italy—indeed, his performance in “Ghosts” gives Zacconi 
~¥ Plays and Players in Modern Italy, By Addison McLeod. London: Smith, 
Elder and Co. (7s, 6d, net.) 








the right to dispute the palm of supremacy with Mr 
McLeod’s favourite, Novelli. These two actors hove 
essentially different methods and temperaments. Novelli 
invariably reaches the same—or very nearly the same—leye] 
of excellence. His every power is evident whether he is 
impersonating a great creation such as Shylock or Othello. 
or playing in a light comedy or wretched French pochade. 
Zacconi, instead, is a good comedian, but only a few dramas. 
ean call out his full resources. Mr. McLeod, who seems 
equally competent on the “ dialect” and the “Italian” theatre, 
makes no mention of Zago—an actor who has undeniable 
limitations, but who has been the cause of more laughter than 
any other Italian comedian, past or present. 

The section of this volume which deals with the plays is 
both comprehensive and interesting. The author's estimate 
of modern Italian playwrights is, in our opinion, exception. 
ally sound. Naturally enough he is more unbiased than 
French critics, but it is not often that a foreign critic can 
weigh with such nicety the merits of a new writer of marked 
individuality. Mr. McLeod’s estimate of Sem Benelli—the 
latest and most remarkable of Italian dramatists—is a testi. 
mony to his own catholicity of taste and unrestricted outlook, 
Perhaps he lays too much stress on the likeness which the 
| plot of “L’ Amore dei Tre Re” bears to that of Paolo and 
Francesca. It suggests also Romeo, and Othello, and Tristan. 
Yet all this matters not at all, since the handling is fresh and 
the emotion sincere. It is to be regretted that Fogazzaro's 
plays are not included in the present study. For of all 
Italian playwrights Fogazzaro is the most original, and his 
_work has so far found only one to champion it in Italy 
Giacosa, unfortunately, did not live long enough to establish 
his friend's claim. The space assigned to a work of 
Giacometti might have been devoted with advantage to an 
examination of the plays of Fogazzaro, a writer who has been 
praised, perhaps, too much as a novelist, but certainly too little 
| as a dramatist. 

We do not invariably agree with Mr. McLeod. We are 
quite aware that there are strong arguments in favour of an 
established school of acting. And yet how well the Italian 
theatre has done—from an artistic point of view—without it! 
Italian actors are all in a sense strolling actors. They move 
from town to town, every month challenging a new public—a 
different taste. They form a community apart, and the 
greatest amongst them—Duse, Novelli, Zacconi—are enfants 
_ de la balle. One repertory theatre could not change al! this 
but many such theatres would. If there is a possibility of 
improving the present conditions, there are also many possi- 
bilities of doing less well. Of this we should beware. 








THE FINANCES OF IRELAND.* 


| Or those who support Irish Home Rule, in federal or other 
forms, none is likely to command more respect among 
Unionists than Lord Dunraven. He has deserved well of his 
country, and his many-sided career leads one to expect 
broader views than are to be hoped for from party politicians. 
It is therefore somewhat disappointing to find that his latest 
book is chiefly devoted to the barren controversy as to the 
debt owed by or to Ireland in connexion with the Union and 
| the subsequent amalgamation of exchequers. Would that 
| there were a statute of limitation to prevent such wrangling 
| extending over four generations of men! Lord Dunraven con- 
| siders that England’s debt to Ireland was £50,000,000. A 
| writer in the Edinburgh Review, from the same facts, deduces 
| a debt of £62,000,000 on the other side of the ledger. Yet 
both plainly try to be fair. They agree as to the heavy debt 
created by Grattan’s Parliament; they agree that Ireland was 
only doing her duty in providing money for defence bef re 
/the Union; they agree that Castlereagh’s famous ratio of 
15 to 2 was honestly sought, but proved too severe upon 
| Ireland; they agree that it was Napoleon who forced up the 
two enormous debts, and that England did not shirk her 
vastly preponderating share. Yet their conclusions are 
directly contrary. We have not space to test all the argu- 
ments as against each other, but Lord Dunraven’s do not seem 
to stand upon such a strong basis of cold reason. And, further, 
he seems blind to the fact that, if we consider Ireland's 
bankruptcy in 1815, it must have seemed—and surely was—a 
s of Ireland, By the Earl of Dunraven, K.P. London: Joba 
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pices : 
generous act for England to take to herself a partner who 
contributed only heavy liabilities and to proceed to bear their 
purdens in the partnership. If one thing stands out clearly 
in the interesting account of the early financial history it is 
that Protection made Ireland poorer, and freer trade with 
Great Britain or the rest of the world always conduced 
to her prosperity. Yet there are hints that Ireland could 
foster her industries if only she had fiscal control and a 
customs cordon, though “a customs union is an essential 
quality ‘of federation.” Lord Dunraven mentions without 
criticism, and plainly without sympathy, the argument that 
taxation is paid, “not by geographical districts, but by indi- 
viduals.” Yet in admitting the various loans, grants, and 
remittances of loans which Ireland has received from 
England, he denies that they were given to Ireland, e.g., the 
£12,000,000 in aid of land purchase “ is a gift to selling land- 
lords” or “ to purchasing tenants, but not a gift to Ireland.” 
One cannot, however, be surprised if confusion covers those 
who lose themselves in the maze of “relative taxable 
capacities.” 





THE OPERATIONS IN TRIPOLI.* 


CotoneL RaMAcrotTt?’s little book is in no sense a record 
of the Turco-Italian War, being merely, as the title-page 
announces, “a narrative of the principal engagements.” 
There is a certain disadvantage in this limitation, since the 
reader is scarcely able to recognize any definite plan under- 
lying the series of operations of which he reads. The author, 
who holds a position of distinction in the Commonwealth 
Forces, is not unknown as a writer on subjects connected with 
minor tactics, upon which, in the present case, his attention 
is almost wholly concentrated. It is from this point of view 
that each action is presented as a separate episode, practically 
unconnected with events that precede or follow it. 

Generally speaking, the Italians do not seem to have 
laboured under the disadvantage of numerical inferiority to 
the extent to which we are accustomed in our own north and 
west African campaigns, and it is hardly surprising to find 
that the Turks and Arabs were unable to make any very 
effective resistance to the carefully organized attacks of their 
adversaries. In the main these operations seem to have been 
well executed by the Italians, whose movements in the advance, 
however, often appear to have been somewhat leisurely, if 
not, indeed, dilatory. As an exception, the attack on the 
Bir Tobras oasis was evidently ill-managed, and the strictures 
of the Italian Commander-in-Chief seem to have been well 
justified. On this occasion, the general disinclination to 
undue haste was particularly noticeable in the case of the 
relief column which was sent to extricate the attacking force ; 
the affair was urgent, yet, although the relief column was 
ordered out at 6 p.m., it only managed to start in the dark 
three hours later. 

With regard to the Tureo-Arab forces, one is chiefly 
impressed by their valour and mobility. Their organization 
was evidently wholly inadequate to secure the cohesion neces- 
sary for carrying a general action through to a successful con- 
clusion ; but, of course, the number of Turkish regular troops 
available was at no time large. 


The frequent mention of aeroplane scouting is interesting, 
though no details are given. It is also interesting to realize 
the situation of the Italian troops round Tripoli at the time 
when the Arab attack on them from the rear led to the 
reprisals about which so much was heard last autumn. It is 
apparent at all events that the Italians were justified in 
adopting strong measures. 


Clearly the Italians have undertaken a most difficult task. 
The fact is brought home to us by our own experience of 
waterless theatres of war—such as Somaliland. Judging by 
Colonel Ramaciotti’s account the rate of progress is likely to 
be very slow. It may be noted that he believes that the few 
Turkish regulars might have been crushed during the first few 
days following the landing, while they were “quite close to 
Tripoli, dispirited and disorganized,” and that, if the Italians 
had acted with greater vigour, “the war could in all likelihood 
have been finished then.” 





* Tripoli: a Narrative of the Principal Engagements of the Italian-Turkish 
War during the period 23rd October, 1911, to 15th June, 1912. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel G. Ramaciotti, commanding Ist Battalion Australian Infautry Regi- 
meut. London: Hugh Rees, (2s, 6d. net. ] 





PORTER'S PROGRESS OF THE NATION.* 
THE substantial volume which Mr. Hirst has issued on the 
progress of the nation is a little disappointing. It is an 
attempt to bring up to date the famous book bearing this title 
by G. R. Porter. Whether, except at an infinite cost of labour, 
a book of statistics published in the earlier half of the nine- 
teenth century could be effectively brought up to date in the 
twentieth century is somewhat doubtful, but if the thing was 
to be done at all it was necessary practically to reconstruct 
the whole book, merely bringing in pieces of Porter's letter- 
press for their historical value. Perhaps this is what Mr. 
Hirst intended to do, but he has not completely succeeded in 
doing it. Here, for example, is a sentence which shows clearly 
the defect of the method which he has followed :—* Earl Fitz- 
william, whose acquaintance with the subject of agriculture 
few persons will question, has expressed unequivocally his 
belief that the land has of late years been made by means 
of better farming to yield an increased quantity of 
produce.” This sentence is taken from the text of 
the book. There are no inverted commas or alterations 
of type to suggest that the phrase “of late years” refers 
to somewhere about 1840. It is only by reading the context 
that this fact emerges. Surely it would have been wiser 
while condensing this particular chapter from Porter's 
Progress of the Nation to have altered either the tenses or the 
type in such a way as to make the reader see at once that he 
was dealing with past history and not with present facts. 
Another more serious difficulty arises from the fact that the 
statistics with which Porter had to deal were very crude, and 
were in general collected on a different principle from the more 
or less corresponding figures to-day. This the editor, as a 
good statistician, is careful to point out, but the effect greatly 
interferes with the value of his book. One cannot help feeling 
that a mistake was made in taking Porter as a basis at all. 
There is little doubt that if Mr. Hirst had started de novo to 
work out a book of his own on the progress of the nation he 
would have produced not only a much more readable but a 
much more valuable volume. 





FICTION, 

LONDON LAVENDER.+ 
THERE is a peculiar quality about these “ entertainments” of 
Mr. E. V. Lucas which gives rise to a good deal of unthinking 
criticism. He disregards all the rules of the novel-writing 
game, dispenses with plot or any colerent structure or 
development, digresses and divagates, plays the cicerone, 
the anthologist, and the essayist, and then serves up the 
medicy in the guise of a novel. “ Any one,” so we hear the 
orthodox critic protest, “can write a novel on those terms. 
It is merely a question of a commonplace book and a 
few editorial hooks and eyes.” As a matter of fact if it 
were so easy to produce an “entertainment” which is to 
the ordinary regulation novel as wine to water, every 
one would be doing it. The fact that Mr. Lucas makes 
it seem the easiest thing in the world is only a proof 
of his skill. If he is not a great inventor he is at least 
a great collector and observer. But he does not photo- 
graph his experiences: he translates and idealises them. 
This is not in any true sense of the word a roman a clef. The 
principal characters or conversationalists suggest no living 
originals; but balf a dozen of the people who appear in the 
symposium of novelists are unmistakably drawn from life; 
yet so genial is the portraiture that none of the exemplars 
could possibly protest. Here we have a welcome exception to 
the bad rule of portrait fiction in which nineteen times out of 
twenty the painter caricatures or denigrates his model; here, 
too, we have one instance out of many of the unfailing urbanity 
of Mr. Lucas’s method. He is incapable of drawing a villain. 
As his narrator puts it: “It is one of the bores of growing 
old that one loses the power of dividing the sheep and the 
goats. When one is young, bad men are bad men and good 
men good men. As one gets older their boundaries begin to 
get confused and encroach each on the other; and I suppose 
that by the time I am seventy I shall not know any difference 
between them.” 


* The Progress of the Nation. By G. R. Porter. 
F. W. Hirst. London: Methuen and Co. [2ls. net. 
+ Bondon Lavender, By E, V. Lucas. London: Methuen and Co. 
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Mr. Falconer, the narrator of London Lavender, has his 
roots in the past, but is also fascinated where he is not re- 
pelled by modernity. The most touching episode in the whole 
book is a romance of the telephone, and a good deal of space 
is devoted to the extraordinary development of the “ cinema” 
industry, and the strange “mentality” of those who are 
engaged in it. Another freak of modern civilization is the 
young Socialist, a humourless fanatic with a fastidious taste 
in dress. Then we are introduced to a delightful modern 
family in which domestic affection is combined with a good 
deal of apparent filial disrespect. Old friends turn up in 
the shape of Mr. Dabney, the editor, and Mr. Ingleside, now 
Sir Gaston, the one mellower and the other more incisive than 
ever. And there are quite a host of newcomers,among whom 
we are inclined to give the palm to Lacey, the crusader, and 
Mr. Wiles, the keeper at the Zoo, whose pathetic struggles 
with prosperity on coming into a fortune furnish materials for 
some of the most diverting pages in the book. Add to these 
a political organizer, a folk-song enthusiast, ancient morris 
dancers, young men about town (with command of motors 
and the latest dialect), and an Italian innkeeper, and, without 
coming near to a full catalogue of the dramatis personx, we 
may give some notion of the rich and varied texture of the 
patchwork woven by Mr. Lucas for our delectation. Let us 
end with a few quotations, taken at random, to illustrate Mr. 
Lucas’s many-sided and whimsical humanism. 

On the sweet simplicity of samplers :— 

“Naomi’s samplers offer a complete scheme of placid rectitude. 
Whether it was really easier to be good a hundred or more years 
ago than now one cannot know: but the testimony of the wool- 
work of the time makes virtue almost automatic. Thus, one of 
Naomi’s samplers (the work of Lydia Vickers, aged ten) begins 
with this inquiry : 

* How shall the young preserve their ways from all pollution free ?’ 
That was the question. The answer comes promptly: 

* By making still their course of life with Thy commands agree.’ 
Nothing could be simpler; except perhaps the instructions of the 
dying Sir Walter Scott to his son-in-law and biographer: ‘My 
dear, be a good man; be virtuous; be religious. Nothing else 
will give you any comfort when you come to lie here.’ Those 
surely were less complex times. 'To-day—well, my Utopia, if ever 
I framed one, would be a land where the laws demanded that 
people should be vicious. Then one would be able to count at 
any rate on a little virtue. If no man might live with a woman 
in any but an irregular union, there would be at once quite a run 
on honest matrimony and the Law Courts would be full of desper- 
ately wicked monogamists; while if everyone was expected to steal 
and swindle, there would soon be an extensive criminal class who 
respected property.” 

On a modern household :— 

“The first words that I heard on entering the Freelands’ hall 
told me instantly that I was among a twentieth-century house- 
hold: ‘Oh, father, don’t be such an ass!’” 


A gloss on Canning :—= 

“One sometimes wonders if the New World was not invented to 
destroy the mental balance of the Old. ‘There is something 
sinister in the thought that America was discovered in the year 
that Lorenzo de’ Medici died.” 


On the modern novelist’s plea for freedom :— 


“When the stupendous genius comes he will do exactly as he 
likes, just as, in fact, Shakespeare did, and Thackeray and Dickens 
and Meredith did. It is the little people who lay down and obey 
the rules; the big ones, who use the vintage inks, go their own gait. 
What England wants is not franker novels but a greater novelist. A 
measure of frankness is the heritage of us all, although we have a 
way of neglecting it, but greatness comes capriciously, and you 
may whistle for it in vain.” 


The tragedy of knighthood :— 


« All my life until now I have been to the world Mr. Ingleside. 
My Christian name, which always seemed to mo a strangely 
affected one and was due to my mother as a young woman having 
deplorable romantic tendencies, I have done my best to suppress. 
And now the Ingleside alone goes for ever, and every one is 
entitled to call me Sir Gaston.” 





Chains. By Edward Noble. (Constable and Co. 6s.)—Mr. 
Noble always writes well of the sea, and this story is no excep- 
tion. Also ho usually has an ulterior purpose. For strong 
stomachs there may be no harm in seeing his terrible pictures of 
“white slaves,” and perhaps it is impossible to exaggerate the 
vice of the South American ports with which the book is con- 
cerned. But it is an inartistic blunder to tilt also at our divorce 
laws, for these have nothing to do with the sea. The story is that 
of a most attractive heroine spending some weeks on the coast of 
Peru in the merchant vessel commanded by her drunken and 
vicious husband, Fortunately she has good friends upon other 





ships in the harbours, and an earthquake, which gives the author 
a fine occasion for dramatic description, wipes out the husband 
and leaves her in the arms of a better man. Towards the end 
there is introduced an elderly Consul, whom one would like to veg 
developed when next Mr. Noble deals with South America, 

ReapaBiE Nove.s.—Belly Harris. By Jennette Lee. (Methuen 
and Co. 3s. 6d.)—A slight but pretty tale of Greek emigrants in 
Chicago and a kidnapped child——@olden Vanity. By Maisie 
Bennett. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—The pruning knife was lackine 
in this loosely constructed story, which shows, with a few curious 
lapses, considerable observation, especially in the orphanage 
whence the heroine passes through drudgery to success on the 
stage. Bella. By E. C. Booth. (E. Arnold. 6s.)—Tho story 
is spun out round a pleasing child and a seaside resort. The use 
of the historic present is tiresome. Olivia Mary. By E. M 
Albanesi. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—The interest shifts awkwardly 
from one family to another, otherwise a pleasant tale enough,—__. 
The Demon. By C.N. and A. M. Williamson. (Methuen and Co, 
1s. net.)—This time the motor tour and romance take place in 
Corsica, 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 

















[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as h 
reserved for review in other forms,} f ave not been 


The Life of General Booth. (T. Nelson and Sons. 7d. net).—This 
is a short volume of papers from different hands and in exceedingly 
different styles. Some of the chapters are appreciations 
written by people who knew the General personally or had 
served under his discipline. Like all such appreciations, they 
suffer rather from an excess of sympathy. One leaves them 
rather stunned by the wind of praise, and feeling that one knows 
very little more about their object than one did when one began, 
except perhaps that one realizes even more clearly than before his 
extraordinary power of creating enthusiasm. The rest of the 
volume, however, stands on a very different footing. There isa 
really admirable chapter by Lady Frances Balfour which gives one 
a clear impression both of the General’s extraordinary powers and 
of his limitations, an impression which is strikingly confirmed in 
the succeeding chapter by the Rev. R. J. Campbell. To both of 
these observers the General appeared pre-eminently a man of 
action, one who, if the overwhelming call of his mission had not 
diverted him from the world, would have succeeded in any 
walk of life, but whose success, though it would certainly 
have been great, might have been a sinister one. He had 
not the abstraction or the exaltation of the saint. Lady 
Frances notes a certain self-consciousness in him, an evident 
enjoyment of his power, which did not disdain dramatic effects, 
and gave those who saw him for tho first time a sense of dis- 
appointment. Practical genius, an astounding energy and power 
of leadership and inspiration, all allow him, but for the more 
transcendental qualities the Army was, it would seem, indebted to 
the hardly less remarkable figure of his wife. When one comes 
to the chapters on the work of the Army one encounters a 
different atmosphere. Here we have to do with expert scientific 
criticism, for the social side of the work is treated by Mr. W. EH. 
Beveridge, and the land schemes, by means of which the General 
hoped to regenerate the souls that his social organization 
rescued from the towns, are the subject of a chapter by 
Mrs. Roland Wilkins. Both these writers agree that the original 
scheme was a sound one, and one the general lines of which 
must sooner or later be followed if we are to deal at all com- 
prehensively with the evils of town life. The scheme, however, 
has remained incomplete, the oversea colony which was to supply 
the final stage in the process of regeneration never having 
been established. Partly from this and partly from other causes, 
the whole organization seems to have grown more and more pallia- 
tive and less and less regenerative. It is here that the Army has 
failed. But it is a failure which can easily be redeemed, and this 
excellent little volume should do much to make that redemption 
possible. 


A Little of Everything. By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen and Co. 
1s. net.)—Mr. Lucas is the most prolific and happiest of writers. 
Sometimes, one thinks, he must be the happiest of men. He does 
and sees everything that one wants to do and see oneself, yet he 
never seems to suffer from any surfoit of experience. Wherever 
he goes, whatever he does, his mind is always open to impres- 
sions, always ready to transmit them with a deftness and fluency 
that never ceases to surprise and please us. Surely he is ons 
whom the Gods love. At least he fulfils the adage in the 
pleasantest manner, for one feels that he will die young though 
he lives to be a hundred. And with his youth one may be 
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sure he will retain his fluency. He can make an article out of 


anything—and he docs so continually and without shame 
He will take an old playbill, a bookseller’s catalogue, a page 
of Boswell, and spin two or three thousand words out of it 
with an ease which none the less allows every line tobe excellently 
personal and pointed. There is, perhaps, no other living writer 
from whom one could welcome an anthology of his own works, yet 
this is what Mr. Lucas has, with characteristically pleasant 
assurance, given us in the present volume. And very agreeable 
reading it makes. One misses hero and there an old friend. There 
was a “turnover” on Harry Lauder which would have made an 
admirable pendant to the pages on Dan Leno included in the 
selection, and one remembers, too, an inspiring appreciation of 
John Nyren, which must have introduced many readers to a true 
classic. Still, the little volume answers one true test of the 
anthology. It may omit some things we should like to see 
included, but it includes nothing that we wish away. 





Historical Studies in Philosophy. By Emile Boutroux. Author- 
jzed translation by Fred Rothwell. (Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. 
net.)—In no subject is there more reason for doubting the value 
of history than in philosophy. History, the knowledge of the 
past, may evidently be of the greatest importance for those who 
are occupied in action. If a man wants to build a bridge over 
a river it is clearly useful for him to know how bridges were 
built in the past, though even in the case of the bridge-builder 
it might be argued that what he wants to know about is the 
bridge, and not the man who built it. But in philosophy 
this last consideration seems overpowering. The task of 
the philosopher is to find out the truth about the universe. 
What use can it possibly be for him to be told that 
as a matter of fact a person called Heracleitus thought 
he had solved the puzzle many centuries ago? “ By all means,” 
the philosopher might exclaim, “let me be told what his solution 
was, so that I may examine it and see if it is the true one. But 
what does it matter to me whether it was invented by Heracleitus 
or by Mr. Smith?” None tho less, histories of philosophy 
continue to be written, and the history of philosophy continues 
to figure largely in university courses. M, Boutroux, the well- 
known Sorbonne professor, makes a bold plea for a new justification 
of the history of philosophy in the preliminary chapter of this 
volume, Is there not a plausible conception, he asks, “ according 
to which it seems to be the historian’s task to take philosophers, 
not philosophy, as the object of his investigations; and, by a 
process of psychological analysis, to show, with reference to each 
of them, the line of evolution he has of necessity to follow—taking 
into consideration his temperament, his education, and the circum- 
stances of his life—in the production of the ideas he has given to 
the world?” Accordingly M. Boutroux has written a series of 
studies of five philosophers (Socrates, Aristotle, Boechme, Descartes, 
and Kant), in which he has most happily combined a display of 
his great learning and of his sympathetic comprehension. 





Pheasants in Covert and Aviary. By Frank Townend Barton. 
(John Long. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Barton remarks in his preface 
that there are “only one or two manuals published relating to a 
description of the Phasianide and their management, the most 
notable being Elliot’s valuable monograph.” He refers, presumably, 
to the work of D. G. Elliott, but seems to neglect Tegetmeier, 
whose Pheasants (with the sub-title “for coverts and aviaries ”) 
is probably the best-known English work on the subject. 
Mr. Barton’s book is largely a series of extracts, and though his 
veterinary advice is sound enough he has evidently no great 
knowledge of the practical side of shooting. He observes on 
pege 234 that “another very important factor in the author’s 
opinion is to breed only from those birds which by instinct are 
not only vigorous in their flight, but also good at towering.” 
The best part of the book is Mr. H. Grinvold’s series of 
illustrations, 








Maaazines AND SreriaAL Pupuicarions.—We have received the 
following for September:—The Pall Mall Magazine, the Century, 
SI. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the Windsor 
Magazine, the United Service Magazine, the Outlook, the Girl’s Own 
Peper, the Educational Review, the Vineyard, the Cornhill Magazine, 
Author, St. George’s Magazine, Baily’s Magazine, the Atlantic 
Monthly, the North American Review, the Parents’ Review, the 
Beience Progress, the English Church Review, the Munsey, the 
Illustrated Pouliry Record, United Empire, the Dominion Medical 
Monthly, 0.0.8. Review, Law Magazine and Review, the Empire 
Magazine, the Geographical Journal, United Emyire, Everybody's Slory 
Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the Boy's Own Paper, the University 
Monthly, the World’s Work, Current Literature, Cassier’s Magazine, 
the Forum, Church Quarterly Review, Wide World Magazine, the 
Financial Review of Reviews, Magpie, the Lcclesiustical Review, the 
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Churchman, Industrial Canada, Popular Botany, Perw of To-aay, 
the State, Arena, English Historical Review, Garden Cities 
and Town Planning, Popular Science Monthly, Law Quarterly 
Review, Town Planning Review, Oxford and Cambridge Review, 
Timehri, Interpreter, Book Monthly, Yale Review, School World, 
Bedrock, Home Counties Magazine, Eugenics Review, Modern Lan- 
guage Teaching, East and the West, Journal of Education, Mothers 
in Council, International Theosophical Chronicle, Art Chronicle, 
International Review of Missions, Socialist Review, Oriental Review, 
Journal of Royal United Service Institution, Statistical Journal, 
International Journal of Ethics, Manchester Quarterly, Poetry 
Review, Columbia University Quarterly, Irish Church Quarterly, 
American Historical Review, Scottish Historical Review. 








(For New and Forthcoming Publications see page 380.) 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—~——— 





Allan (A. W.), Stonewall Jackson’s Campaign in the Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia, 8vo .......... onl (H. Rees) net 6/0 
Armstrong (C. F.), A Century of Great Actors, 1750-1850 chee & Boon) net 10/6 
Audoux 1), Valserine and other Stories, cr 8vo .........(Chapman & Hell) 6/0 
Bailey (H. C.), The Suburban, cr 8V0...............0.00 sccscseceeeeereeee( Methuen) 6/0 
] (Mrs. H.), Dream of Blue Roses (A ..(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Bell (G. W. G.), +t Street in Seven Centuries, 8vo......... (I. Pitman) net 15/0 
Bendall (G.), The Illusions of Mr. and Mrs. Bressingham,cr 8vo ...(Lane) 6/0 
Benson (A. C.), The Beauty of Life: Selections (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Bevan (T.), Trapped in poli, cr 8vo (Partr 
Bevan (T.), One of the Awkward Squad, cr 8vo ef 
Blunt (W. 8.), The Land War in Ireland, 8vo...... 
Bone (F.), Curiosity Kate, cr 8vo..... 
Bradley (BR. N.), Malta and the Mediterranean Race, 8vo 
Brearley (H. O.), Animal Secrets Told, cr 8vo .... 
Briggs (E. E.), The Two Rivers, cr 8vo . 
Buck (C. N.), The Key to Yesterday, cr 8V0..........00+0++- 
Buckrose (J. E.), The Browns, cr 8vo . 
. H.), Modern Mine Valuation, medium 8vo 
.), Visual and Observational Arithmetic, 8vo......(I. Pitman) net 12/6 
Cabot (W. B.), In Northern Labrador, 8vo.. 
Cannan (E.), The Economic Outlook, cr 8vo .. 2 
Caws (L. W.), The Unveiled Glory, cr 8vo ( 
Clayton (J.), Robert Kett and the Norfolk Rising, 8vo ............ (Secker) net 8/6 




















(Partridge) 2/6 
..(Unwin) net 8/6 




























Costello (P.), Tainted Lives, cr 8vo ......... ...(Holden & Hardingham) 6/9 
x (Bir G. W.), Tales of the Gods and H roy 8vo ......... (Nelson) net 6/0 


Co 
Crawford (A.), Monsieur Carnifex, cr 8V0 ...........0..0000.0000+ (W. Blackwood) 
Cumberland Letters (The), 1771-1784. Edited by C. Black 8vo, (Secker) net 16/0 
Davis (T. H.), Myths and Legends of Japan, 8vo ...............-.. (Harrap) net 7/6 
Descartes, Philosophical Works, vol ii., 8vo......... (Camb. Univ. Press) net 10/6 
De Sélincourt (H.), A Daughter of the Morning, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Ditchfield (P. H.), The Old English Country Squire, 8vo ..(Methuen) net 10/6 
Durrant (H. B.), The Mind of a Master Builder, (Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Ellis (R. A.), Spiderland, cr 8vo ...(Cassell) net 3/6 
Eliman (E. B.), Recoliections of a Sussex Parson, 8vo keffington) net 7/6 
Famous Speeches. Selected by H. Paul. Second Series ...(1. Pitman) net 7/6 
Favourites of Louis XIV. (The). By Le Petit Homme Rouge, 8vo 

(Chatto & Windus) net 7/6 
Ffoulkes (1. F. W.), Poems of Life and Form, cr 8vo......... (Methuen) net 5/0 
Figgis (J. N.), Civilization at the Cross Roads, cr 8vo ...... (Longmans) net 5/0 
Foster (A. A.), The Message of Robert Browning (Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 














Foston (H. M.), The Waiting Life, cr 8V0 ............000..cceeceeees (J. Clarke) net 2/6 
From My Hunting Day-Book, by H.I. and R.H., the Crown Prince of 
Germany, CF BVO...........0.0sscererrsererrerrerreonssessees (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Fyffe (D.), The Essentials of Christian Belief (Hodder & Stoughton) net 3/6 
Garvice (C.), Two Maidsand a Man, cr 8vo ............ (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Gask (L.) ds of our Little Brothers, 8vo ............. seeneall (Harrap) net 3/6 
Gemmill ty . F.), Teratology of Fishes, 4to (MacLehose) net 15/0 
Gibson (C. R.), Heroes of EERIE ANTE: (Seeley) 5/0 


Gordon (A. B.), The Poets of the Old Testament (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
a (C. E.), Life in the Indian Police, 8vo ...(Chapman & Hall) net 7/6 





Gwynne (P.), The Guadalquiver, its Personality and its won &e., 8v0 
(Constable) net 7/6 
Hamilton (C.), The Outpost of Eternity, cr 8vo............ (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Harris (F.), Gravitation, 8ve ................ iencnesnpennatimestipainniiadl (Longmans) net 2/6 
Hayling (G. and M.), Tryfield, cr 8V0 ..........csc00es0008 (Hodder & Stoughton) 6 
Henson (H. H.), Puritanism in England, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stouchton) net 5/0 
Hewlett (M.), Mra. Lancelot, Cr 8V0 ...........cccecccsesserseseeeecenerses (Macmillan) 6/0 
Innes (A. D.), A History of the British Nation from the Earliest Times to 


the Present Day, roy 8v0.................... nianietih dene nneninivniasinaianadiol (Jack) net 3/6 
Irwin (F.), The Fine Points of Auction Bridge, 12mo. .(Putnam) net 3/6 
James (A, E.), Her Majesty the Flapper, cr 8V0...........0.cc000:c0-0 ...(8. Paul) 6/0 
Jeffs (H.), Concerning Conscience, cr 8vo.......... on (J. Clarke) net 3/6 
Jerrold (W.), A Book of Famous Wits, 8vo .... ... (Methuen) net 7/6 















Johnston (Sir H.), Pioneers in Australia, 8V0 ........6....ccc00c0 ceeeeeees (Blackie) 6/0 
Jowett (J. H.), The Preacher, his Life and Work ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Kauffman (R. W.), Broken Pitchers, cr 8vo....... Sdtatiniannintncanindeaindl (S. Swift) 6/0 
Kernahan (C.), The Bow-Wow Book, 4to........ eeneretntnapnnemsnnciend (Nisbet) net 2/6 
Lagerlof (S.), Further Adventures of Nils, cr 8vo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Lees (F.), Wanderings on the Italian Riviera, 8vo ..,.........(1. Pitman) net 7/6 
Lester (C. 8.), The Historic Jesus, 8V0..............0:00:0008 poeennmed (Putnam) net 10/6 
Lowe (W. D.), The Wars of Greece and Persia, 12mo ...(Clarendon Press) 2/6 
Lucas (E. V.), London Lavender, cr 8V0..........cccereseereeseeeceereese( Methuen) 6/0 
Lynch (B.), Glamour, cr 8V0 .............00:cscceeeeeeeeeeenee cnetneemanannedl (J. Murray) 6/9 


cConnell (R. M.), Criminal Besponsibility and Social Constraint, 8vo 
(J. Murray) net 7/6 
Macgowan (J.), Men and Manners of Modern China, 8vo ...... (Unwin) net 12/6 


















Macy (S. B.), The Book of the Kingdom, 4to ..................(Lomgmans) net 3/6 
Milne (A. A.), The Holiday Round, cr 8vo.............. = see(Methuen) 6/0 
Moffatt (C. W. P.), Science French Course, CF 8¥0........c.cssceseeeeeeeeees (Clive) 3/6 
Montgomery (K. L.), The Gate-Openers, cr 8V0 .............. sesetdinnmenennl (Long) 6/0 
Newman (B. P.), Simon Brandin, cr 8vo ene (J. Murray) 6/0 
Odes of Solomon (The), Edited by J. A, Robinson, 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 6/0 
Orezy (Baroness), Meadowsweet, cr 8vo ..... siamssneimensaennered (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Osten-Sacken (Baron), ‘osition of the Grand Duchy of Finland in 
the Russian Empire, cr 8V0 ..............+. eudusunancnigensennneteones --..(Lamley) net 5/0 
Owsley (S. B.), Eardley House, Cr 80 .............c0cceccsesecsessnceneesees (S.P.C.K.) 2/6 
Pattison (R. P. D.), Leading Figures in European History (Rivington) net 6/0 
Pemberton (M.), The Virgin Fortress, cr 8vo ..... eusneeesetes ssereersee- (Cassell) 6/0 
Penrose (Mrs. H. H.), Charles the Great, cr 8V0 ...............00.00008 (Methuen) 6/0 
Pratz (C. De), France from Within, 8v0............ Hodder & Stoughton) net 10/6 
Prior (E. 3.) and Gardner (A.), Account of Medieval Figure-Sculpture in 
England, 4to.................+. (Camb. Univ. Press) net 63/0 
Redfield (M.), My Love and I, cr 8vo — 6/0 
Richardson (J.), In the Garden of Delight, cr 8vo.......... smennuas (Harrap) net 3/6 
Roberts (C. G. D.), Babes of the Wild, oF 8V0 ........:.ccceeceeeserceneeees (Cassell) 6/0 


Roose (J. 8.), Our Protestant Faith, cr 8vo ....... eves « (J. Clarke) net 2/6 
Ross (E, A.), Changing America, cr S8vo .... ..(Unwin) net 6/6 
Rossmore (Lord), ‘ ~—_ ee: (Nash) net 1046 
Sedgwick (F. R.), The Campaign in Manchuria, 1904 to 1905, Second Period, 

OF BVO.....0..0...0s0s-oeereeses ; (G, Allen) net 10/0 
Shillito (E.), Looking Inwards, Cr 8V0.......sc0seessereseeseeseneees (J. Clarke) net 2/6 
Sinclair (H.), Voices of To-day, cr 8vo ..... (J. Clarke} net 3/6 
Spender (J. A.), The Indian Scene, cr 8vo . “(Methuen) net 3/6 
Strong (A. T.), Peradventure Essays, 4to......... .«+-.(Simpkin) net 5/0 
Swanton (E. W.), British Plant-Galls, cr 8vo .. “ .(Methuen) net 7/6 
Tato (W. J.), Somerset in Bygone Days, Cr 8VO0..........ccc000c0000 (Simpkin) net 3/0 
‘Thurston (E, pe Tho Antagonists, cr 8V0 ..............000000+ (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Tibbits ( .), Cities Seen in East and West...(Hurst & Blackett) et 16/0 
‘Tiddeman E.), Aunt Pen; or, Roses and Thorns, cr 8vo ...... (S.P.C.K.) 2/6 
















Tipple (S. A.),  o.? Words of Prayer and Praise, cr 8vo...(J. Clarke) net 3/6 
Troutbeck (G. E.), Rambles in Florence, cr 8V0 .............00.0. (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Vachell (H. A.), Jelf’s: a Comedy in Four Acts, cr 8vo...... (J. Murray) net 26 
Valmer (L.), The Tenor’s Melod SMI sacecucsvsniccconscescenesnaeil (8S. Swift) 6/0 
Victims, by I leet ccmticatasinestaninetninl (S. Swift) 6/0 
Wallace (J. 8.) 


} . Occasional Papers on the Prevention of Some Common 
Diseases in Childhood, | (Bailliére) net 3/6 
Washington (B. T.), The Man from Farthest Down, cr Svo ...(Unwin) net 6/0 
‘Waterman (N,) and Bartrvse (G.), The Girl Wanted, cr 8vo...(Harrap) net 2/6 
Watson (F.), The Ghost Rock, cr 8V0 .........-...000 praiieninatieenenaatil (Nisbet) 3/ 
be oo ; wr hom of _— ~~ ye ~~ ....(Lane) net 5/0 
ee - H.), Among Congo nil 1D cccceee _ «sees... (Seeley) net 16/0 
White (F. M.), The Open Door, cr 8vo ........... sada iataiasihal rd & k) 6/0 





Wa 
Wright (W. P.), | oy Boy and Herbaceous —y (Headley) net 12/6 
The Moslem Christ, Cr 8V0 scessorssseesseses-eee (Oliphant) net 3/6 








HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 





XFORD.— Unique House and Grounds. 4 publie, 

_ 10 bed and dressing rooms, ge, stabling, electric lights, central 
heating, gravel soil. Would be let furnished few months (from October or 
November); careful tenants. Possibly available unfurnished later.—Box 
No. 563, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











==: 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 
‘TRENCH YOUNG LADY, Professor's daughter, dipldmée, 

wants to go “au pair” in a family. References given and wanted,— 
Address, Le Courrier, 16 Rue Guilbert, Caen. 








NGINEERING PUPIL.—Vacancy in high-class works 

for Gentleman’s son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ course 

Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Apply, Box No. 203, The Spectator, { 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, “ 





ISTRESS, Classical (Resident), wanted in January for 

the MINISTERS’ DAUGHTERS’ COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. Appli- 

cants must have University qualifications, training, and some experience, 
Salary to begin at £65 (rising to £100 by increases of £10 every 3 years), with 
bo: and laundry.—Apply to ARCHD, LANGWILL, C.A., Hon, Secretary 
19 Melville Street, Edinburgh. ° 


Dae tpn my nad (Lady) SHORTHAND.-TYPIS'' required 
e at once for Conservative Paper. Age about 25 to 35. Must be familiar 
a +. work,—Apply, Box 152, Pool’s Advertising Offices, 92 Fleet 


APE COLONY. GOOD HOPE SEMINARY, 
WANTED, January 1913, ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach Classics and 
English Literature to Matriculation Standard. Degree and good experience 
essential. Salary, £150 Resident, Passage paid, three years’ agreement. Appl 
by September 18th to REGISTRAR, Joint Agency, 74 Gower St., London, we 











APE COLONY.—Required for Girls’ High School a 
FIRST ASSISTANT MISTRESS. Degree and training essential. Good 
Mathematics ; History, Geography as subsidiary subjects. Salary £120, board 
residence, passage. Apply, Education Secretary, 23 Army and Navy Mansions, 
Victoria Street, 8.W. 











ANTED at once, a thoroughly trained GENTLE- 
WOMAN, as SECRETARY for EMPLOYMENT BUREAU ia 
MANCHESTER, must be able to train pupils in Typing, Shorthand, and Book- 
keeping. State salary. Address, Gentlewomen’s Employment Association, 
1 Ridgefield, King Street, Manchester. 


DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the positions 
of temporary assistant organizers of children’s care work. The salary will be 
£100 a year. 

Applicants should be acquainted with the work of children’s care (school) 
committees in London, responsible for the selection of necessitous children in 
respect of food and medical treatment, and for other matters concerning the 
general welfare of children. They should have had experience in social work 
with special reference to children, and should possess organizing ability, Any 
person employed will be required to give his (or her) whole time to the duties 
of the office. 

Applications must be on the official forms to be obtained, with particulars of 
the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
School Medical Officer, London County Council, 2 Savoy Hill, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by Monday, 2ird 
September, 1912. Every communication must be marked “ Assistant 
Organizer ’’ on the envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 


for appointment, 
LAURENCE GOMME 
Clerk of the London County Council, 


ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN. 


The TRUSTEES will require the services of a HEAD-MASTER to enter 
upon his duties in January next. Salary £600, with a capitation fee of £5 per 
boy, for all boys over 100 (there are about 160 boys now in the school). A resi- 
dence is provided, but no Boarders are taken by the Head-Master. 

didates, not ily in Holy Orders, must be members of the Church 
of England and Graduates of a University in the British Isles in high Classical 
or Mathematical Honours, 

Applications, with eight copies of testimonials, must be forwarded to the 
undersigned before Friday, November Ist. 

Castletown, Isle of Man, G. L, COLBOURNE, 

September Ist, 1912. Secretary to the Trustees. 


—_— UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND, BRISBANE. 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN MODERN LANGUAGES, 


Applications are invited for the above position at a salary of £300 per annum, 
subject to 7} per cent. deduction on account of the Endowment Assurance 
Scheme of the University. Preference given to applicants specialized im 
English and German. 

Applications must reach the undersigned on or before 15th November, 191% 
we this they should be posted in London not later than Septem- 

r 30th, 

The successful applicant will be expected to enter on his duties om 
4th March, 1913. 

For conditions of application and appointment apply to the Agent-General 
for Queensland, 409, 410 Strand, London, England. 

F. W. 5S. CUMBRAE STEWART, 

















YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS. 10d. 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 WANSTEAD PARK ROAD, ILFORD, ESSEX. 

NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS, 











LECTURES, &c. 





LECTURES, READINGS, and LESSONS on ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE and LITERATURE early in October. For particulars apply by 
letter, 143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


Mss DREWRY hopes to resume her COURSES of 
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_* MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(A School of the University of London.) 


PARENTS, GUARDIANS, CLERGYMEN, and others who 
may be called upon to advise as to the careers of Young 
Men are requested to write for particulars concerning the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, which is one 
of the Schools of London University, and which has been 
largely rebuilt and equipped to meet the most recent educational 
requirements, 

A letter addressed to H. CAMPBELL THOMSON, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., Dean of the School, at the Middlesex Hospital, 
London, W., will bring full particulars as to fees, Entrance 
Scholarships, and of the Hospital Appointments and valuable 
Scholarships and Prizes that are awarded annually to the value 
of over £1,000. 


Lectures and Classes will be resumed on October Ist. 





[omoo™ BosrrtaL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 
DENTAL SCHOOL. 


THE WINTER SESSION opens on OCTOBER 1, 


The Hospital is the largest in England; 922 beds are in constant use. Last 
year: Number of In-patients, 16,884; Out-patients, 233,555; accidents, 14,340; 


major operations, 5,112. 

The Medical College and Dental School are essentially modern, with large 
laboratories equipped with the latest and most approved appliances, The 
Staff is so large as to permit of individual attention oo paid to ali Students, 

Research Funds of over £21,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical Research, 

Appointments.—141 Appointments are made annually from Students of the 
Coliege recently qualified. 

Scholarships and Prizes.—30 Scholarships and Prizes are awarded annually. 
Five Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in September, 

Flourishing Clubs’ Union; Athletic Ground ; Students’ Hostel, &, 

For prospectus and full information, apply to 

arf _— WEIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., Dean, 

Mile End, E. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
ING’S COLLEGE. 


COMPLETE COURSES OF STUDY are arranged in the following 
Paculties for Degrees in the University of London. Students may also join 
for any of the subjects without taking the complete Course. Facilities for 

ch are given. 

FACULTY OF ARTS, including Secondary Teachers’ Training Course, 
Day Training College, and Oriental Studies. 

Division of Architecture. 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE.—(a) Natural Science Division, (b) Medical 
Beience Division, (c) Bacteriological Department, (d) Public Health Depart- 


ment. 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING, — Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical 
eering, 


ING’S COLLEGE. 
THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 
A School of the University of London. 

COURSES FOR DEGREES IN THEOLOGY, OR FOR THE ASSOCIATE- 

SHIP OF THE COLLEGE. DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 
For full information and Prospectuses apply to the Dean of the Faculty; or 
to the Secretary, King’s College, Strand. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
os es COLLEGE. 


The Special Evening Course for B.A. Honours in German will recommence 

on ne a October 2ud, at 6 p.m., when the lecturers will meet intend- 
students. 

or all particulars apply to the SECRETARY, King’s College, Strand, W.C. 














IVERSITY OF LONDON. 





UN. 
ING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. 
Under the patronage of her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
arden—Miss H. D. OAKELEY, M.A. 


Preparation is given for the examinations of the University of London in the 
Faculties of Arts and Science, the London University Certificate in Religious 
Knowledge, the Archbishop’s Diploma in Theology, the King’s College 
— and Certificate in Home Science. There are matriculation classes. 

parate courses of interest to non-examination students are given in history, 
literature, philosophy, and biology; also in the home science subjects of 
hymene and physiology, and the economics of women’s work, 

The divinity courses are also open to non-examination students. 

Special courses of lectures useful to special workers have been arranged to 
begin in the Michaelmas term. 

Instruction in music is given by Mrs. HUTCHINSON and others, 

The MICHAELMAS TERM ins on THURSDAY, October 3rd. 

Further information may be obtained from the Secretary, 13 Kensington 


Square, W. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE 


HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


; (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Winter SESSION 1912-13 begins on WEDNESDAY, October 2nd, 1912, The 
‘iculum includes :— 

(1) COMPLETE EDUCATION in PRELIMINARY and INTER. 
MEDIATE MEDICAL STUDIES at the University Centre for Medical 
Sciences at University College, London, designed to meet the requirements 
of the first and second Examinations for the M.B., B.S., University of 
London, and of the first and second Examinations for the M.R.C.S, 
(Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lond.), and the first Examination for the F.R.C.S. (Eng.). 

(2) COMPLETE EDUCATION in FINAL STUDIES at UNIVER- 
SITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL and MEDICAL SCHOOL designed to 
meet the requirements of the Final Examinations of the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and London, and of the M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.B.C.P. 
(Lond.), and F.R.C.S, (Eng.) Examinations. 

The EXAMINATION FOR TWO ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS in_ two 
culy of the following subjects:—ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY and PATHO- 
LOGY will be held on 24th September. Entries close on the 2lst September. 

For Prospectus and further iculars apply to the Dean, University 
College Hospital Medical School, University Street, Gower Street, W.C, 








T. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
(founded 1876). TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature (Special Subject for 1912-13, 
“Furniture and China”), Essay Class (Subject for 1912-13, “ Psychology ~, 
History, Geography, Philosophy, La 3%, Science, &c. The os, under 
the direction of an honorary Committee of Ladies, are conducted by Experienced 
Tutors of high University attainment, who work in direct communication 
with their Students. Preparation for Examinations. Fees from 12s, per term, 
—Write for Prospectus to SECRETARY, St. George's Classes, Edinburgh. 


U®! VERSITY OF LONDON, 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES. 


A my uy = mg jiatess, Literature, Architecture, Scienee, 
Sconomics an jology, and other subjects now being arrange ) 
University Extension Board for next a, ” ws 

Courses extending over four years with a view to the UNIVERSITY 
DIPLOMAS in Literature, History, Economics, and Social Science, and in 
the History of Art, have been ar for the session 1912-13 at various 
colleges of the University and local University Extension Centres. 

A provisional list of Courses of Lectures, together with a pamphlet setting 
forth the scheme of study for the DIPLOMAS IN THE HUMANITIES, can 
be ol tained on application to the REGISTRAR, University Extension Board, 
University of London, South Kensington, 8.W. 

The University Extension Board are prepared to consider applications 
for the services of LECTURERS from Literary Societies, Educational 
Institutions, and other bodies, for Pioneer Lectures, and Sessional, ‘Terminal, 
or Short Courses. A list of lecturers and subjects can be obtained from the 
Registrar of the Board, 

NEW SESSION begins SEPTEMBER 25, 
IRKBECK COLLEGE, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

COURSES OF STUDY (DAY and EVENING), for the Degrees of the 

University, in 
ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, and LAWS, 
under RECOGNISED TEACHERS of the University. 

MATRICULATION and PRELIMINARY COURSES, 

SCHOOL OF ART. 

Full particulars on application to the Secretary. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties :— 
ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED SCIENCE (includ. 
ing Moginosring, Metailurgy, Mining, and Architecture). 

e Session 1912-13 commences October 2nd, 1912. 

Entrance and Post-graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 

PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, may be obtaimed free from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Revristrar, 


CHOOL OF METALLIFEROUS MINING (Cornwall), 
The School offersa training in practical and theoretical mining, surveying, 
and kindred subjects, and is open to students over 16 years of age. King 
Edward Mine, the roy of the School, situated in the centre of the Mining 
district of Cornwall, offers unique facilities for practical instruction in mining, 
surveying, and ore dressing. The Dipioma Course is taken at Camborne, and 
extends at present over three years. A Certificated course of two years® 
duration in mining, surveying, and assaying is provided at Redruth for 
those unable to take the full Diploma Course, 
Full information may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Camborne, 

















AA ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
’ WOMEN TEACHERS IN HIGH, SECONDARY, AND 
PARATORY SCHOOLS. 


Principal: MISS ALICE WOODS. 
Girton College, Moral Science Tripos. 


Students admitted in January and September to prepare for the London and 
Cambridge Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union. FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (from £10 to £30) offered to Candi- 
dates, with a degree or its equivalent, in September, 1912. 


WINKWORTH HALL OF RESIDENCE, 217 Chevening Road, Brondes- 
bury. For Students attending the Maria Grey College. 
ORAH SUTTILL. 


Warden; Miss 
The Loan Fund ig 


The Hall is situated on high ground, close to the Coll and within one 
minute’s walk of the Brondesbury Park Station on the North London Railway. 

For particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, the WARDEN, or at the College, 
Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON, 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: SUR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P, 
Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A. 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 
ticulars of the COLLEGE and of the SCHOOL associated with th 
M. D. Trans), apply to the Secretary of the 


FOR 
PRE- 





There are some Bursaries for Students with degrees. 
available for all Students requiring it. 





For par 
College (Head-Mistress, Miss 
College, 43 Harley Street, W. 

The COLLEGE House for Resident Students is now under the direction 
of the Council and the personal supervision of the Warden, from whom a 


prospectus may be obtained. 

HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Dele for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip'oma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Seboleashipe of — £0 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 

oan 





There isa n 





ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 
CAMBERWELL, 8.E. 

Governors—Tue Worsurrru Comrany or CLOTHWORKERS OF THE CITY 
or Lowpon. Managers—RerresENTATIVES APPOINTED BY THE CLOTHWORK &RS” 
Company, THE Lonpon County CounctL, THE CampkRWELL Borovenu Councit, 
AND THE University oy Loxpow. Principal—Miss Rice Comes Teacher 
of Pedagogy of the University of London). Vice-Principal—Miss Canrextra 
(Recognized Teacher of Ped y of the University of London, and Member 
of the Boards of Pedagogy and Philosophical Studies). 6, Lecturers on 
Special Methods. Students prepared for the Teaching Diplomas of both 
London and Cambridge. ‘Thoroughly practical training. & a JUNIOR 
DIVISION (Academical) working for final B.A., or Cambridge Higher Local 
Honours. Fee (for both divisions) £20 15s, perannum. Boarding, 36 cuineas 
per annum, at the Hall of Residence. Also a small number of Students pre- 

for Kindergarten Work and for the Examinations of the Froebe!l Umon, 

number also specially trained for work as teachers of Singing and Piano- 
forte. Leav.ng Exhibitions for the Mary Datehelor Girls’ School (3 apnually), 
A Free Studentship for Graduat awarded annually (including residence), 
Also several Bursaries of from £20 to £10; open only to Graduates, 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS A AND COLLEGES. 


Czvaen EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
$4 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gratncer Gra, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 
Next Term begins September 24th, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., — Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Board and Tuition, £00" ay 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education, Special. department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 
Next Term begins September 18th. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 
Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. “Ss. H. McCane 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 
Next Term begins September 17th. 


S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss L LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 


AN SDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
AMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. prea 
GONDER, Classical Tri Camb., M.A.-Dublin. Thorough Ed 
on fastens teen = attention given to Languages, Music, and Pain’ 
Pupils = ~ o? advanced Examinations and for the Universities 
required. ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 


CHOLARSHIP offered in well-known school, giving free 
board and education to GIRL of good social position 5 in need of assistance, 
= ey Write, E, 296, c/o Shelley's Advertising Offices, 38 Gracechurch 























ORTHWOOD pan yt MIDDLESEX. —A first-class 

School for ugh modern education, combined 

with home life. of SENIOR HO HOUSE. cae 9); OO NIOR HOUSE ( rls 
7-13). Large residential staff of Universit; * other high] qualities SS 





Wes GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASRY, 
CHESHIRE ie eans y nee for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa. 
tion on the outskirts of ons hree minutes from the sea, ‘twenty a 
. A Som Liverpool, Head: Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge 
children whose rarents are a or Pros ti 

at the School, “Telephone: 881 Liseard, pees te SuCRETART 


prin CESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING 


Residential School Seiten af tee 
siden tia! ool for daughters of gentle le. Special 
drawing, painting, music, and physical culture, poms attention. to 
it ho College stands in its own grounds of 9 acres ; very healthy situation, 
_ Fees from 66 guineas per annum, 











PAsRING TONS. CHISLEHURST, | KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES _| (Oxford Final Honours, English 
. Language and Literature). ” . 





by house, designed and built for the School, stands in a finely-timbered 
park of 23 acres, 300 feet above sea-level. Full school curriculum, “ 
tion for public examinations if desired; special attention to health “on 
PMor i exercise. 
Pr apply to the Head-Mistress, 
ee 
T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE—misg 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard en if desired. Reference is permitted to Migs 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


de BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—* Good, thorough work is 

being done in this School and good results obtained without pressure 
and under happy, homelike conditions. The pupils receive individual attenti 
and they are carefully helped and enco' pas to their capacities 
needs.” *"—Cambridge miner's Report, 1 


Soursport PHYSICAL — IN G COLLEGR, 

President—Lord CHARLES eg rt ay K.C.B., M.P. Principals—a, 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.8., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers an d experienced Teachers in in every branch of Physical Train. 
ing, including a Sw Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Insti: 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of 
Education, 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. end Rev. E. PE. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 

















tresses, Extensive premises and grounds, 14 ‘ile from London. 
Fees.—For i and further iculars apply to the Head- Mistress, 
Miss BEAT: HAY (Cambridge Natural Science Tripos). 


(\ARFAX, HEREFORD. — HOME SCHOOL FOR 
GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. First-rate teaching in all school 
subjects, combined with manual and out-door pursuits, cooking, and all kinds 
of needlework, French Preparatory for = ren over five. Moderate and 
cay inclusive fees. No extras. Head-Mistress, Mrs. PAUL CHAPMAN, 
wife of Physician and formerly University Extension Lecturer. 


QAN DFORD, BLUE DELLSANDS, near LIVERPOOL. 
H-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A limited number it Loaders ~ “2 the personal care of the Principals, 
Modern education. 
HOUSECBAFT DEPA SPA wTMENT for girls over 17. 
Principals. —The MISSES MEIN. 


(\VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIKLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M. Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College), and 
Miss Auerbach. Thorough education in the bracing air of the Craven highlands. 


T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Princi 
Miss C. E. BATTYE. Final Honours School of Natural ral Science, 0 
pa A AE hy EE Cambrsige Londos 
23 Havelock Boad, Has —< _ ? 
IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 

Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School andy the Sangeet ters of Gentlemen. 


Scholarship, available for three , on application to Principals, 
Summer Holidays from Jaly 25th t SP Beptombes 19th. 


RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Close to moors, amid beautiful York- 




















shire surroundings, House. E: curriculum, PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for boys under 9. DERGARTEN. Gymnasium. Large playing 
Ids. Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress. 





ENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS trained to earn their 
own living as Secretaries, useful Companions, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Housewifery, Dressmaking. Delightful country home, many outdoor interests, 
field for games. One your's course from 55 guineas, Engagements proc 
when efficient.—* Beta,” Courtlands, Clacton-on-Sea. 


} i eee HEATH.—The Priory School stands on 
gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; Bw strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound ed education bony om ern me Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, — elocution, 
os ma oad gam: —— 6 to $0 gue. Some day- rie received. Scholar. 
shipfor 3 years. ilu tr: P from Principals, Misses Alcock & Cocks. 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


Pa ey for University se Domestic Science Department. 
rman of Governorsa—Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A.,B.D, Principal :—Miss 
Daviess B.A. Illustrated tA from the Principal. 


ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
BOABDING SCHOOL FOR 
Lady Puinsival, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond.) 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD.—The 

MICHAELMAS ss will begin "on THUBSDAY, SEPTEMBER 
19TH. Saloon attached to 3.45 p.m. from Waterloo. For - ccrcme apply 
to the Principal, Miss MA MOIR. Tel. 7, Grayshott. 


(COMP ABION PUPIL wanted to work for Oxford Higher 
Local in Modern History and Modern Languages—other subjects might 

be taken. Nominal fees to suitable student. Excellent coaching. First-class 

honours July 1912,—“ C.P.,"" c/o PATON’S, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 


T. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY.— 
Country School for Girls. Sandy soil, 600 feet above sea-level. Thorough 
education op modern lines, Curriculum carefully arranged to suit individual 
needs. P: _ . ae and ay examinations. Healthy outdoor 
pod ag | — pinay omen Hy te - tic training Cpe > ——— Gar- 
ming, Nature inee ‘0! eeping, as well as omestic work. 
Princhal, Miss MAHG KEMP, 


























LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
d he BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College’ to become Teachers of Gymnastics in and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, ee Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, D Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 
Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss H. M. KELLETT, 
LL.A. Certificated Mistressesfor all subjects. Gamesand Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which, med are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 
Hi Method. Terms moderate. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognel, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL For G IRLS. 

The tone of the School and the standard of work are high. Modern health ad 
Literature, and Music ialities. Very careful attention ren to h 
to the development of character. Senior and Junior Houses, 
tages for advanced woul. Excellent examination results. Good pusd 
field for games.—References kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring cM mee 
Cyril C. B. Bardsley, and many others,—Apply Principal for prospectus, 


oe HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 








GLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Fenn for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
MESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School, 
NEXT TERM ne ene 19th. 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. Bike 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
ises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Bink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Autumn Term begins Sept. 2% 
Next Vacancies January 1913. 


ALVERN—-LANGLAND HOUSE. 
Head-Mistress.—Miss A. K. FARMER. 








Boarding school for girls from 14-19 years old. Numbers limited to 18. Ne 
day girls taken. 5, attention given to English Literature, Languages, 
and Music. 





EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 

Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D. Litt., London, The com. 

forts of a —— home. Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind 

in a soun Preparations for examinations if desired, French and 
German a secialti ity. Large Grounds. High and healthy position. 


ree EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE Cncorporated. 
TALGABTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by th 

Gore, ‘Secretary, Mr, Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses hao 
tion boneerning Boholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE. _ 


\UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 

BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 

Gold a, B.H.S, Exam. = moe =e here.) Greenhouses, MARAICHER 

eee Frenchman, ( , Bees, Fruit P. .— Principal: 
JONES, F.R, ry "Ist Clase Certificates. See tus. 


a DAVIES WEBSTER’S Classes, Elocution and 

Re’ open 2nd October at Clavier Hall, Hanover Square, W. 

Miss Webster is now in town and can give private lessons. Write 38 Flanders 
Mansions, Bedford Park, London, W. 











TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself 3 a forty orn 
“STAMMERING, TS TREATMENT, AND FA 
STAMMERER,” post free. — B. BEASLEY, ———" oO. enue, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED— 

Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Prospectus and 

testimonials post free from Mr, A, C, Schuelle, 119 ord Court Mansiona 
London, W.C, Estab. 1905, 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
7 H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER.’ 
Established 1802, Incorporated 1893, 


Chairman: Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman: Admiral the Hon, Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, 
G.C.B., C.M.G. 
ptain-S erintendent: Commander D. WILSON-BARKER, B.N.B. 
o ~ F.B.S.E., F.R.G.S. ' 
Head-Master: T. R. BEATTY, B.A, 


The ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the river. 

The College is devoted more particularly to the education of youths intend- 
ing to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and over 3,000 
Cadets have been passed out as duly qualified im that capacity. At the same 
time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION is carried out, Two 

on the ‘ Worcester’ count as one year’s apprenticeship service. 

Moderate terms. For illustrated prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 
y2 Mark Lane, Londor, E.C. 


ue RovAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, GLASGOW. 
SCHOOL OF NAVIGATION, 


Complete courses of Study are provided for 
CADETS 


preparatory to their becoming officers in the Mercantile Marine. The winter 
session, which begins on September 24th, will be held in the College. The 
gummer session (April-September), will be spent on board the specially 


equipped 
SEA-GOING TRAINING SHIP 
formerly H.M.S.Y. “ Vivid,” when the cadets will be instructed in practical 
seamanship, steam navigation, boating, signalling, and the executive duties of 
ap oficer of a modern ship. 
Prospectus will be seut on application to the Director, the Royal Technica] 
Colleze, Glasrow. 
LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Llandovery in Sept« mber. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Very fine buildings 
in beautiful situation, 240ft. above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer 
Holiday Class abroad. 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, (late House-Master at Epsom College). 


JDINBURGH ACADEMY. 

NEXT SESSION 1912-12 begins on Wednesday, 2nd October. An Entrance 
Exomination for new boys will take place on Tuesday, October Ist, at 10 a.m. 
It is particularly requested that early intimation be given of Boys who are to 
be entered. The Prospectus of the School and of the Masters’ Boarding 
Houses (one of which is for Junior Boys between the ages of 7 and 18) may be 
ebtained at the Academy, or from Mr. C. E. W. MACPHERSON, C.A.,, 6 
North Saint David Street, Edinburgh. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 

Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough educa- 

tion on modern lines from 6 years upwards, preparing without break or undue 

pressure for Universities and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildings.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 


QEA BANK SCHOOL, NORTH BERWICK. 


PRIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Head-Master—JOHN KEMP, M.A., F.R.S.E. 
Address during Vacation—Thornbank, Broughton, Peeblesshire. 


JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Sanatog, Scholarships to the Univer- 


sities, Next Term will begin THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 19th, 1912, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 























i} ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Entire charge where parents abroad. Prospectus, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B, Lloyd, M.A, (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford). — 





)PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. ‘The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium ond Music Rooms, erected 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Aprply, The BURSAR, 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 
OVER COLLEGE.—For information as_ regards 
Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Cle 
and Officers application should be made to the Hzap-Mastnr, the Rev. F, 
W. Lusuixetox, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— Some NOMINATIONS 
FOR SONS OF THE CLERGY, value £30 per annum, are open for 














_ Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
J PREPARATORY HOUSE, “ELMSHURST.” 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in July. 
Autumn Term begins September 20th. 
_ For Prospectus apply the Head-Master, F. J. R. HENDY, M.A. 
PSWICH SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, and professional careers, 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s, 
Next Term commences Saturday, September 21st. 
a Por Prospectus, apply —HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


L EIGHTON PARK, near READING. — 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Boys of from 12 to 19 years. Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley, 
Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A. Oxon. 


“AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 


Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 











ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MAS'TER, School House. 
ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
‘4 _President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rey. F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, BI.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, uets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &e. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Next term begins September 20th. 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their eons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 

of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay 

master and Medical Branches, on cqptiention, (Publication Department) 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 











PRIVATE TUITION. 
RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 


M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 
man, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Beautiful country, bracing climate, large grounds. 
University Examinations, French, German. Home life; efficient supervision. 
Vacancy also for 1 Farming Pupil, 


RIVATE TUITION.—MISS M. S. GRATTON (Nat. 
Sci. Tripos, Girton College, Cambridge) gives private tuition in general 
subjects and science (including Botany, Nature Study, and Mathematics), 
Preparation for Exams. Special care given to backward er delicate pupils.~ 
12 Lupus Street, Westminster, 8. W. 


ASLEMERE, SURREY.—Mr. H. C. E. KEMP, 
M.A. Camb. (Shrowsbury and Clare), receives a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS—boys above the age of 14—requiring special coaching and attention 
at his house, Kyreton, Courts Hill, Haslemere. Bracing air, saudy soil, 
French a speciality, PROSPECTUS on application. 





FOREIGN. 


A BiGH-ciass RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES, 
AVENUE LOUISE, 590, entrance to the Bois de la Cambre, BRUSSELS. 


Charmingly and healthily situated. Highly-finished and excellent 
modern a, Special 
Fully-qualified staff. ial attention given to French language. 
Courses of Art and Music. Every comfort. 
For prospectus, particulars, and references, apply to 
Principals: Mademoiselle E, Delstanche and Miss Dorothy Tungate. 


RUSSELS.-—French Protestant Boarding School for 
Young Ladies, 191 Rue de la Victoire (Quartier Léopold), Brussels 
(Belgium). Highly-finished modern and sound education. French, Enclish, 
German, and Italian, Fully-qualified Staff. Special attention given to French 
language. Healthiest situation. 
For Prospectus and references, apply to Madame DUPRE—Principal. 


ft RUSSELS.—Finishing School for the Daughters of 

Gentlemen, 213-215 Avenue Brugmann, BRUSSELS (Belgium). Highly- 
modern and sound education. Fully-qualified Staff. Special attention given 
to French Language and Arts. Healthiest situation. 


Prospectus and References apply to 
_____ MISSES TER SCHOUW, Principals. _ 


RUSSELS.—Collége d’ Anderlecht, International Boarding 

School for Young Men. Ist Class Institute for Business and Languages, 

English, French, German. Preparation to all examinations, Head Professor 
—Director M. DELLERF-HIGUET. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate. Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal Scheel, and Miss Hankin, 
USSELDORF, IBACHHAUS.—FRL. LESSLER 
refined German home. Thorough tuition in the German language, 
Prep. for Interpretership and other exams. Holiday courses, References. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken, 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house an ounds in healthiest 
near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris. Mile. Expulson is at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and can 
arrange interviews. 
IVIERA.—HOME SCHOOL.—A Castle, with every 
modern eomfort, surrounded by large pine woods, everlooking the sea, 
# mile from the Grande Plage. Excellent air, delightful climate sum mer andl 
winter. Tennis lawn, &c. Excursions, MADAME DE LA MESSARDIERE 
can receive a few young ladies desiring a perfect education and careful 
instruction by an Institutrice diplomée. FOREIGN LANGUAGES, MUSIC, 
&c. Address: LA MESSARDIFRE, St. Tropez (Var), France. 
CHOOLING ABROAD.—French and complete pro- 
gramme of Studies. Groups: Sciences, Languages, Mathematics, Greek, 
Latin, and other groups. OUTDOOR SPORTS. Private room for each 
Student. For prospectus, write to “ Principal,” Ecole Tykort, at Vannes 
(Brittany). Detached property overlooking the sea. First-class references. 




















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 
DUCATION. 


‘4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
THOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully-detailed particulars to 

essts. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., | , 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishmente. 


Advice is given free of charge. 
° 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


HOO LS an d 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 

Xe) © sv essre, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 


have personally inspected, ae 
158 to 162 OXPORD STREET, LONDON, W, Telephone: 1135 City. 


s° 
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SsOBCOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 
and J. Fad TOTO peste an intimate knowledge of 


eending (free of charge : 
reliable and highly- pan A establishments, en writing 
cm of the te the 3 upil, the district preferred, and give some 
t ‘ees to 
ATON’S LIST O SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912. 1,233 pp., 
al cloth, 2s. ; t-free, 23. 6d, £00 Schools, 1,000 Illustrations. 
J. and J, PATON, "Educational Agents, us Cannon 
London, E.G. Telephone: 5053 Central, 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
BROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
fp ~ information  garplied to Parents FREE > CHARGE, 


Please os ils’ localit; referred, and roximate 
school Pi wn — UNIVERSI SCHOLASTIC *“PRGENCY, 


122 a. Street, W. Established 1858. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Sioctmestes, who 
only rsonally visited. Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, Governesses, Fitrod uced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 

AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Poacr (Cantab.) and Browyz (Oxon.), 
217 PICCADILLY, W. ‘Telephone: 1567 Genranp. 

















O%? ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons bf to receive full value - ey apply to the actuaj 
| a a Le ee, eee S| to provincial buyers If 
Street, Lon Rigs 100" years. one eee tet Offices, 63 Oxtond 

OURNALISTIC and SECRETARI 7 

FOS Ee es Aye eee S) oo ~ Se 
SECKETARIAL O OFFIC Gl “South 5 ky Street W. THE TRIANGLE 


HE NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 


NDAL, 
invites Authors to submit es. of Serials, Short 8! umorong 
Sketches, and —— on on Soe Subjec hecien, 3 
HE MANAGER, 


O PUBLISHERS AND OTHERS. . Author, Oficier 
menzs fom py ty Talis sy Ret 
application to FREDERIC LEES, “La Dulssenntiea,= Guguen, A at — os 
PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 
grocted and equipped for the treatment of Geationste oxlennn terete 
an ouninges i © treatment of Gen ~~» ~~ 8 gh trom  Epalpey 























Experienced M leva T _ Gricket® Boeke as, &0,—A) wood 
‘enn icke _ . 
iarda, : wo t Bet A. wis, pply Wi W. “cREECOS 








O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS wae. gg RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Countian, 
Seaside—sent free of c The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—MEDICAL SSOcrATION, Ltd., : Craven Street, ‘Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Triform, London.” No. 1854 (Gerrard). 
WITUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION. —President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on eve 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or Schoo 
—Apply the sec CRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


M S&S P By Ocean Yachting Steamer 
R ' *+| ‘ARCADIAN’ Twin-screw 8,939 tons. 


e 
te come, | ll eee ee pee Set 
> omenade en, 
CRUISES DE L * | Electric Fans in all Cabins. Electric Laundry. 
1912, Swimming Bath, Gymuasium. No Cargo carried. 




















Cr. 7. PENINSULA, MOROCCO & MARSEILLES 28 Se: 10 days 
Most luxurious and interesting Koute to the RIVIERA.” 
Cr. 8 HOLY LAND & EGYPT .,.,, oe 90ct. w. 2 days 
Cr. 9. ALGERIA, SPAIN, &c. a oe 9Nov. .. Mdays 
Cr.10, WEST INDIES & BERMUDA . ove SDec,. .«w. G3days 
from Southampton. 
Unique Winter Cruise via Lisbon, Madeira, 
West Indian Is. to Jamaica and Burmuda, 
and back by “OBUBA” via Panama, 
Venezuela, Canary Is, and Morocco, arriving 
at Southampton 3 Feb, 
Illustrated Booklets from 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


EO 2. CAEZ EZ 2 LINE 
AND EAST AFRICA. 
THE ° CAPE, U NATAL, TRANSVAAL, RHODESIA, &c. 
a EKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 





Stea Service. London, So’ton, 
"ARMADALE ‘CASTLE one Royal Mail — 14 
+GALICIAN 4 ose Intermediate Sept. 13 Sept. 14 
*KILDONAN CASTLE ooo Royal Mail —_ Sept. 21 
BereY Gao CASTLE .., eeeeate owt 4 Sept. 21 
§CLUNY CASTLE Sept. — 


*Via Madeira. {Via ‘ieneriffie {For Lobito Ba: rand ‘Mauriti itius, 
+Via Las Palmas, Ascension and St. Helena. 
MONTHLY VIA SUEZ CANAL FOR EAST AFRICA. 
GASCON, from London, Sept. 5; from Southampton, Sept. 6. 
AreLy To THe ComPanr’s v¥Icks, 3amuv4 Fencuuncu Staeret; West-end 
Agencies ; Sleeping Car Co., 20 Cockspur Street, and Thos, Cook and Son, 
kspur Street. 


B.M.S. “DUNOTTABR CASTLE” CRUISES DE LUXE. 
147.—THE FAR EAST, visiting Japan, China, Burmah, 
India, and pt. Price includes Land Excursions at Ports of Call, 
‘tober 19th, or via Franuciscv October 30th, or Overland November 17th. 
The Cruising Company, Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


UTUMN in ITALY Round Tour.—20 days £17 17s. 
First-class Hotels. Rome, Naples, Florence and Venico,. including the 
Italian sabes, © it. Gothard, Lucerne and Paris. 

ROM E TOUR, £10 10s., including Pisa and Genoa. 

GENOESE RIVIERA SPECIAL TOUR, 10 days £3 18s, 6d. Turin, 

Genoa and Milan, including Italian Lakes, St. Gothard, =, Seem ant Paris, 

Leaving London, Victoria, September 24. 
GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS, LTD., 23 Old Jewry, E.C. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women, Géth party, October 9th. Sunny Italy in Vintage Season. Rome, 
Naples, Gress, Florence, h a aaa &c. November 15th: a “Garden of Allah 
Tour.” Algeria-Tunisia (Biskra, Tunis, Algiers, Chabet Pass, &c., &c., Accom- 
panied throuchout by Miss Bishop, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Rd., 'S.W. 




















HOTELS, _HYDROS, &o. 


{T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 

Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician @4.D.) ad 
1)°crok. Married, living in the West ‘Surrey hills, “would 

receive one (only) RESIDENT PATIENT or PAYING GUEST. Old- 
fashioned - ayo —_ ul large garden; no children. About four or five 
guineas week! yrs rding to case. Box No, 576, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, "London, Ww. Cc. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





OOKET MONEY FOR YOU—Gold 
ewellery, TCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER 
ANTIQUES, and PRECIOUS STONES  nenabs & for cash; best value sent 
fe Se on RASER tel. go ner ye and Counties Bank. 
R. oldsmit. Desk 43), Pri Stree 
Ipswich, Established 1833,” . . a 





a eet cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste, Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S, Recommended by Dr. HL 
Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kenton Jacques. Supplied to the Royal House. 
hold. Aunihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets.—Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 46.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE JNTERESTS 
PUBCHASED or LOANS granted the 
The EQUITABLE yp tee ney wel INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
0 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


IFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE—Toe 
intending Insurers : ee at ny Py lowest anton, (2) highest 
bonuses, (3) best surrender values. Address, J. B. ADAMS & SON, Insurance 
Brokers, 49 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. On receipt of iets stating require 
ments an appointment will be arranged. 

















== 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsaxrr Memorut), 
QUEEN UARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parroys: H.M. Taz Kova 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their poo bay or who are -——e to my 
annuities for relatives or friends. vited to write 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES 3 FUND 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving aa 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
: Tus Eant or Harrowsr. Secretary: Goprasr han Hamttos. 


FURNITURE ie 
FOR CASH. 











Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & C™ '% 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


EXTRA PIN MONEY 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths and Silversmiths, of 108 Loxpow 
Sraxeet, Norwicu, who have been established over half a century, 
invite you to send all kinds of Old Gold, Jewellery, Silver Plate, 
Diamonds, Emeralds, and any article of value. A fair offer will be 
made, and if not accepted the goods are safely returned, Estimates 
given on particulars supplied through the post. 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 








Tel. : ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND REDECORA- 
3500 TION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES, INSPECTION OF 
Ge: EXCLUSIVE FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ee INVITED. 


473 OXFORD STREET, 


- a _—_—__— ———————> 


The “ SPECTATOR.” 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovurstpge Pacsr (when available), Fourtees Gurveas, 














Page coe £12 12 0| NarrowColumn Shiahet Pages 40 
Half-Page (Colum osaiaaienl 6 6 : Half Narrow Column ........... 20 
Quarter-Page (H if-Goiumn) 3 3 ©] Quarter Narrow Column ...... . i 1°0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 8 0 
ComPantrs, 
Outside Page ........cccccseeeeeee BIS WW O| Inside Page ......ccccccccccccccccee 2uu 0 
Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 56.; andls,a 
line for every add 1 line on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one- third width of page, 3s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,”’ 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 


Terms of Subscription, 


PayaBLe im Apvance, 
Yearly. Yearly Quarterly. 


Including tage to any part of the United -. 
on ipvdieasiadn of he TE ERLE Biss OM Bian FS 


Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &€. ..........csseeeeeeee aw 013 3.0 8 6 


1 Weiiiuseton Street, Strap, Lonvos, 
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«THE ANGLO-SAXON 

WORLD OWES AN 
act OF JUSTICE 
TO THE KAISER 
WILLIAM.” 














Norman Angell. 


Read 
THE GERMAN 
EMPEROR the 
PEACE i: WORLD 


Now ready 6s. 


Read also 


PHILIP SNOWDEN’S 
BOOK ON “THE LIVING 
WAGE,” 


Just issued, Is. net. 


Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, London, E.C. 


CORRECT STYLES 


FOR 


SCHOOL & COLLEGE WEAR 


HAS. BAKER & Co., with their immense 
experience in Tailoring, make the 


BEST FITTING SUITS FOR BOYS. 


Only long wearing, thoroughly good materials 
are used, so that a Chas, Baker & Co. Suit is 
extraordinary value. The stock is of such variety 
in size and pattern that every age and build of 
boy can be accurately and comfortably fitted 
from stock. 








COMPLETE OUTFITS. 


Special School Outfit price list post 
free on application. 


CHAS. BAKER & CO.’S 


STORES LIMITED. 
HEAD DEPOT (Export and Letter Order Department) : 


271-274 HIGH HOLBORN, London, W.C. 


City Branch: 41 & 43 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. West End Branches: 1387 to 

40 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.; 256 EDGWARE ROAD, W.; 

27 to 3 KING STREET, HAMMERSMITH, W. Northern Branch: 7 to 9 

SEVEN SISTERS ROAD, HOLLOWAY, N. Croydon: WHITGIFT 
HOUSE, 35-40 NORTH END, 





THE SPECTATOR, 





First Edition nearly Exhausted. 





Second Edition in the Press of 
Mrs. JANET ROSS’S 
The Fourth Generation 


A Sequel to 
“Three Generaticns of English Women.” 


12s. Gd. net. 

“This interesting and entertaining volume is, to all intents and 
purposes, the autobiography of Mrs. Ross, whose former book, 
Turee GENERATIONS oF Enxauish Women, created considerable 
stir just a quarter of a century ago.”—The Field, 

“This exceedingly delightful book.” —Daily News and Leader, 


“There is no end to the delightful things in this book.” 
—Atheneum, 


“Worth reading . . . will have a permanent interest.” 

—The Times. 
“From first to last alive with amusing anecdotes.”—Standard, 
“ An exceptionally notable and distinguished book.”—Bookseller. 


A New Novel by 
ROBERT HALIFAX, 


Author of 


“A Whistling Woman,” “New Society,” “Tho 
Borderland,” “* The Venturesome Virgin,” &c., 


Entitled— 


A Slice of Life 


6s. 


My Love and I 


Is a New Novel bya well-known Author 
writing under the pseudonym of 


MARTIN REDFIELD. 
6s. 











A Delightful Story of Russian Life. 





Entitled— 
The Broad Walk 
BY 
BARONESS LEONIE AMINOFF. 
6s. 





CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd. LONDON, W.C. 


= —_ —!2 ——= ————— 
“THE ARENA” 
keeps its readers in touch with the Universities and Publie Schools, and 


Amateur Sports of all kinds, Published monthly. Printed on art paper and 
profusely illustrated. Largely taken by “ Old Boys.” 


The September Issue contains an Article on Inter-University Contests, 1911-1912, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING NET, of al! Newsagents. 


Subscription Rate: los. per annum at home and abroad, (Canada 13s.), 
Publishers: ILIFFE & SONS Ltd., 20 Tudor 6t., London, £.G 
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For Cultured Tastes: 


“NESTOR” 


Egyptian Cigarettes 


The dainty Smokes that weave a garland of 
perfect contentment round fancy’s dreamland. 


Hand-made in Cairo by Nestor Gianaclis. 


Of Tobacconists everywhere, and 
10 New Bond Street, London, W. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 





Impaired Digestion 


Diet yourself. Choose a food which is easily digested, 
nourishing, and table. Milk and whole wheatare the 
staple ingredients of the perfect diet. ‘The ‘“‘Allenburys”’ 
Diet is a combination of both in a | predigested 
form, and is delicious to take. It gives tone the 
whole system. Made ina minute—add boiling water only. 
Large Sample sent on receipt of 3d. stamps. 


Of Chemists, 1/6 and 3/- per tin. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. Lombard Street, London. _ 


OOKS WANTED.—Complete Sets of Stevenson, Brown- 
ing, Dickens, Pater, Meredith, Thackeray, Tennyson and other authors, 
ipling’s Works, Edition de Luxe, Vols, 22 and 23; Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866; Books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, etc. Old 
Views of America and Colonies, etc.—Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 








a 
HOLIDAYS. 
HUNDREDS WAITING. 
Half-starved MOTHERS and CHILDREN 


7s. 6d. will pay for an adult and 5s. for a child 
at the Church Army 


HOLIDAY HOMES 
at Bexhill, St. Leonard’s, or Godstone, 
Hon. Secretary, Fresh-Air Department, 53 Bryanston Street, Marble A 


London, W. Cheques to be crossed ‘‘ Burclays’, a/e Church A o 
to Prebendary CARLILE, Hon, Chief Secretary,’ Pb 


Funds urgently needed and will be gratefully acknowledged by Miss WALKER, 
rch, 





— 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers, 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w, 


WHY PAY RENT? wos may Sees your own Houseowner 
HOUSE PURCHASE POLICY icsucd by he AY LIFE ASSURANCE an 
CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd, 


6 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
Booklet, “HOW TO BUY A HOUSE IN THE RIGHT WAY,” will be 
sent post free. 
Good prospects for active Agents. 
Address—M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 


HELP 
THE GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


(Commonly known as the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 


WiTtH 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
LEWIS H, GLENTON-KERR, Secretary, 











DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, er Som. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
this wine will befoundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The a this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
rial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 








READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1890, 


Paid-up Capital ...........0:c0.cesceceeeee £1,500,000 
0) ERE: £1,400,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNUILL, London, E.0 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terins which may be ascertained on application, 


“NUNC EST BIBENDUM UN 
COINTREAYU Trine Sec. 
LA LIQUEUR SANS RIVALE 


& tous les meilleurs 
Restaurants et Hotels. 


The “Spectator” 


Subscriptions only received by Gorpon 
AND Gorcu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricrorn AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson AND WILLTAMs, 
Christchurch; H. Barturm anp Company, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Sprecxiry, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide, 





HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOK-PLATE. 


Practically every possessor of books would 
wish to have his ownership permanently 
noted in every volume by means of a book- 
plate, and that such plate should have a 
personal interest as displaying his arms or 
crest or some individual characteristic or 
taste; but hitherto it has not been possible 
to produce original, specially designed 
book-plates at other than a cost which has 
been beyond the means of many who would 
like to possess one. 

My present endeavour is to fill the need. 
I have a staff of artists familiar with the 
work, each book-plate being treated sepa- 
rately and differently in order to incorpo- 
rate some special feature as desired by the 
purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 100 
plates complete, to four or five guineas for 
the best copper-plate work— but in all 
cases the value is quite exceptional, as I 
specialize in the work. 

Apart from the personal interest attach- 
ing to a book-plate, it is of distinct valuein 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 
to borrowers, who in the absence of such # 
reminder frequently forget to whom the 
book should be returned. 

The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
their use and inculcate a personal care 
and interest in books. In this connexion 
it may be suggested that a book-plate 1s 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request I will send specimens free 
to any address at home or abroa i. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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THIS AUTUMN’S NOVELS 


THE DAUGHTERS OF ISHMAEL. 
By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN. €s. 


“Tt ought to be in the hands of every priest, clergyman and 
minister of the English-speaking race, and of every politician as 
weil.”—C. K. 8S. in the Sphere. 


THE 








(By the same AUTHOR.) 6s. 


BROKEN PITCHERS. 
THE CONFESSION OF A FOOL. 


By AUGUST STRINDBERG. 6s. 
Translated by Miss ELLIE SCHLEUSSNER. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says: “The ‘Kreutzer Sonata’ itself is 
not more unaffected in its implacable simplicity. There is, indeed, 
jn the whole range of literature probably no parallel to these 
tormented confidences.” 


SHADOWS OUT OF THE CROWD. 
By RICHARD CURLE. 6s. 


“Evidently a man to be reckoned with and judged by tho 
highest standard.”—Daily News and Leader, 


THE RACE OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 
By H. R. CAMPBELL. 6s. 
A Novel dealing with Life in New York. 


“Passages of true power ... a distinctly clever performance.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 


THE CONSIDINE LUCK. 
By H. A. HINKSON. 6s. 
A Novel dealing with Life in Ireland. 


“A grace and sureness of touch which are captivating.”—Pall 
Mali Gazetle. 


THE NAKED SOUL. 


By LOUISE HEILGERS. 6s. 








SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 


From THEATRE to MUSIC HALL. 
By W. R. TITTERTON. 8s. 6d. net. 


“To say it does not contain a bad page very greatly under-rates 
its extraordinary vivacity.”—The Observer. 


SECRET DIPLOMACY. 


By GEORGE ELLER. 


THE DCCTOR AND HIS WORK. 
By Dr. CHARLES J. WHITBY. 3s. 6d. net. 


“A serious, encouraging and inspiriting essay.”—Scotsman. 





3s. Gd. net. 





READY SEPTEMBER 16th: 


THE LAND WAR IN IRELAND. 


A NEW VOLUME OF PERSONAL MEMOIRS, 
By WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 
With Portrait of the Author in prison dress. Demy 8vo, Boards. 
10s. Ge. net. 


Send a Postcard for Complete List to 


STEPHEN SWIFT & CO., LTD., 


SPE 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


FICTION. 


H. G. WELLS'S 


NEW NOVEL 


MARRIAGE 


Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Tur Guiorr.—" Mr. Wells’s new book is absor! ingly clever.” 

Tur Dairy Carontcie.—‘‘ A book that thrills with the life, the questioning 
of to-d ty. Whatever the autumn publishing season may produce, it is not 
likely to bring us anything more vital, more siznilicant, thaa ‘ Marris pe” * 

Datny TeLzcraru.—* ‘ Marriage’ is clever, well written, full of deli 
sketches of linman beings,” 
_ Tue Saturnpay Revrew.—‘In Marjorie Mr. Weils has ereated the most 
important woman of his novels, and we are even ready to reckon this part 
of his work as the most interestin ; study in the feminine sinee Manon Li scaut, 
whom we have hitherto regarded as incomparable.” 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S 


NEW NOVEL 


MRS. LANCELOT 


6s. 
*,* A study of love, politics, and high life in the days of the 
great Reform Bill, 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD'S NEW BOOK. 
Pan’s Garden. A Volume of Nature Stories. By 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of “The Centaur,” &e, 
Illustrated by GRAHAM ROBERTSON. Extra cr. Svo. 6s, 











chtfal 


Extra Crown 8vo. [ Tuesday. 





TRAVEL. 


A Colony in the Making: or, 
Sport and Profit in British East Africa. 
By LORD CRANWORTH. With Map and Illustrations, 
Svo. 12s. net. 


Dairy Te_ecraru.— A valuable and interesting work.” 

Tue Ossenver.—‘ Lord Cranworth has written this book—and a rery good 
book it is—to give an idea of the conditions of iife in the Highlands of East 
Africa. ... All his advice is practical, sound, and clear; and the book gives 
a really vivid picture of the kind of life that waits for a young man ia British 
East Africa.” 








MILITARY TEXT BOOKS. New Vols. 


From the Black Mountain to 


Waziristan, being an Account of the 
Border Countries and the more turbulent 
of the Tribes controlled by the North-West 
Frontier Province, and of our Military 
Relations with them in the Past. By 
Colonel H. C. WYLLY, C.B. With an Introduction by 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir HORACE L. SMITH DORRIEN, K.C.B, 
D.8.0., A.D.C.Gen. With Maps. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Tur Times.—* A very useful volume, ... There is certainly need for such 
a compact, trustworthy, and readable account of the tribes of the Indian 
Borderland, not only for general reading, but specially for leisurely study in 
peace time by those who may be called at any momeut to deal with some tribal 
rising.”’ 


Our Cavalry. By Major-General M. F. RIMING- 
TON, C.V.0.,C.B. With 8 Diagrams. 8vo. 5s. net. 


Tue Trurs.—“ It is with the utmost confidence that we recommen General 
Rimington’s ‘Our Cavalry’ to the attention of those ‘junior officers of all 
arms’ for whom, the author tells us, it has primarily been written.”’ 
Prospectus post free on application, 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The Lushei Kuki Clans, 
J. SHAKESPEAR, C.LE., D.S.O. With 
Colour and other Illustrations and a Map. 


By Lt.-Colonel 
Four Plates in 
8vo. 103. net. 


LITERARY. 


History of English Prose Rhythm. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., Hon, LL.D., &. 8vo, 
14s. net. 


Tax Excusa Revyiew.—“ A monument of learning and industry and subtle 
understanding.” 





*,* Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List post free 


on application, 





16 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd, LONDON, 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS. 


One of the best-informed and most 
judicial books on modern rural 
problems. 


THE AWAKENING 
OF ENGLAND. 


B y F e E e G R E E N € 
369 pages. Cloth. 2s, net. 





Mr. F. E. Green has written a modern successor to 
Cobden’s “ Rural Rides,” He goes through England 


looking at the different countrysides as raw material for’ 


the nurture of men. He wants to see England re- 
peopled, and he believes that with care and good sense 
in many places those who make a living from the land 
could be quadrupled. Mr. Green is no academic 
theorist; he is himself a successful smallholder. Every 
step he advises for others he has proved by his own 
experience, 





Some Press Notices. 


ATHENAUM. 

“Everyone who realizes the fundamental significance of the 
Land Question, and desires to become acquainted with some of 
the intimate considerations confronting those who decide to make 
their living by agriculture, should read this admirable little book.” 


GLASGOW HERALD. 
“The whole question is examined on the spot, as it were, by Mr. 
Green, who has the skill not alone to diagnose the disease, but to 
suggest the remedies.” 


VANITY FAIR. 
“ This is a book which deserves to be very extensively read.” 


TIMES. 

“Mr. Green insists on the possibility of far greater productivity 
of the soil, and thinks that ‘the parish councillor is one of the 
best agents to bring about the recolonization of our empty 
countryside,’ ” 

THE OUTLOOK. 

“We have nothing but praise for this book, which considering 
the low price at which it is published, and the amount of well- 
written useful and readable matter it contains, is a truly com- 
mendable production.” 


ENGLISH REVIEW. 
“Mr. F. E. Green is an authority on agricultural problems, and 
his book is timely and interesting.” 


DAILY HERALD. 

“His book is an honest piece of work; a good piece of work; a 
helpful piece of work. Let those who are interested in the land 
question buy it,” 

NEW AGE. 

“This is an eloquent plea for the revival of agriculture in 
England. ... The results of the Small Holdings Act seem to 
him in every way admirable, not only as showing what the men 
can do, but as showing of what the land is capable.” 


FARM AND GARDEN. 
“If anyone doubts whether tho Small Holdings movement is 
doing any good, let him read this book and be convinced. It 
contains plenty of criticism as well as evidence of success.” 


LABOUR LEADER. 
“Written with all the freshness and vigour of a man who 
gathers his information at first hand.” 


*,* A Complete List of over 350 Volumes in every department of 
Literature, and including the Collection Nelson (French) and 
Colecctén Espatiola Nelson (Spanish), post free on application to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


(D>pt. F.), 35 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., or Parks!de, Edinburgh. 








Before or afterseeing the Play read Mr. ALFRED NOYES'S 
GREAT EPIC POEM 


DRAKE. 


DRAKE: An English Epic. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6a. not 


A. C. Swinsurng, writing to the author—“I congratulate you 
on the completion of so high and so grand a task—your noble, 
patriotic and historic poem.” 

“The poem is one that few living writers could have equalled, 
The description of the tense hush of England before the Armada 
came is one of noble drama and high poetry.”—Spectator. 

“ Here is surely enough to make an Englishman throb at once 
with love and pride and with the unnamed fears that even the 
steadfast faith of Wordsworth could not escape. The air we are 
breathing is great air, and political issues become for once eternal 
things. Everywhere through the poem the big things of nature 
are with us. . . . It is a great achievement.”—The Times. 


DRAKE may also be found in Vol. Hl. of “ Collected Poems." 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 








Mr. Noyes’s published volumes may be obtained at all Booksellers’ 
and Libraries. They are published by 


Messrs. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
45 George St., Edinburgh, and 37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 





The BEST BOOKS of the Day from 


BLACKWOODS’ LIST. 


rs “A CAPTIVAIING BOOK.” 


CHANCES of SPORTS of SORTS 
IN FIVE CONTINENTS. l'y Col. T. A. St. QUINTIN, 
late Sth and 10th Hussars. Illustrated. 16s. not. 





. “*AN ENTERTAINING BOOK.” 

SERVICE YARNS AND REMINI- 
SCENCES. By Col. C. E. CALLWELL,C.B. 6s. 

. “A DELIGHTFUL BOOK.” 


CHIEFS and CITIES of CENTRAL 


AFRICA. By OLIVE MACLEOD. Illustrated. 16s, 





“§ A NATIONAL EPIC.” 


* 

THE HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 
MUTINY. By G. W. FORREST, C.LE. Three Vols 
Vols. I. and II., 19s. net each; Vol. IIL, 20s. net. 


* Press Opinions. 











BLACKWOODS’ FICTION is noted for its high standard of 
literary merit, and a novel from their List may be relied upon as 
affording interest and entertainment, Ask for the following :— 


NOVELS. 


*GECRGEJWENDERN GAVE APARTY By Joun Inaus 
*THE MOON ENDURETH By Joun Bucnan 
YELLOWSANDS By A. G. Wurrs 


*LUCREZIA BORGIA’S ONE LOVE 
By H. Grananm Ricwarps 


THE HEART OF DELILAH By Curistoruer WiLsow 
*A DERELICT EMPIRE By Marx Tum 


*Second Impression, 


“The name of BLACKWOOD on a novel is a guarantee 
of good Iterature.”—Saturday Review. 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


SEPTEMBER. econd Edition. 


‘*THE MOST BRILLIANT OF OUR MAGAZINES.” ‘** BLACKWOOD’ 
REMAINS WITHOUT A RIVAL.” 





W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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Mr. Heinemann’s First Autumn List (1912). 


ART AND BELLES LETTRES. 


fESOP’S FABLES. Illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM in Colour and Black and White. 


Translated by V.S. VERNON JONES, M.A. With Introduction by G. K. Cumsrertox. Library Edition. Large er. 8vo, 6S, net. 
(Also an Edition de Luze with Large Pilates, limited to 1,000 copies for Great Britain and Ireland, 238. net.) 


OLD ITALIAN LACE. By ELISA RICCI. In 2 volumes, crown folio, with Plates in Colour and 


Photogravure, and numerous Reproductions in Black and White, specially mounted. £6 6s. net. 


ALL THE TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. by CHARLES and MARY LAMP and 
H. S. MORRIS. With 48 Plates in Colour from the Paintings of Great Masters. In 2 volumes, large medium 8vo, cloth extra, 
full gilt sides, 21s. net. 


A CHRISTMAS GARLAND. Woven by MAX BEERBOHM. Crown 8yo, 58. net. 
THE INN OF TRANQUILLITY. By JOHN GALSWORTHY (Author of “Fraternity,” 


“Country House,” etc.) Crown 8vo, Gs. 


THE FOUR GARDENS. By “HANDASYDE.” Illustrated by Cantus Ronrsox. Large 


crown $vo. Eight Plates in Colour. 6g. net. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. By ROMAIN ROLLAND. (Author of “Joha Christopher.”) With 24 


Plates in monochrome. 6s, net. (Sept. 17th. 


THE BOOK OF BEGGARS. Pictured by W. DACRES-ADAMS, Crown 4to, With 12 


large Plates in Colour. Paper boards, 5s. not. 


A New Art Series. 
FRENCH ARTISTS OF GUR DAY. ach Vol. 2s. Gd. net. 


Mr. Ecinemann announces a series of volumes written by Freuch critics on the Painters of the Nineteenth Century. Each 
yolume will contain a short biographical and critical study of the Master, and 48 Plates selected from his works. 
The first 3 vols. are: 
COURBET. By Lioxce Béxtiprrs; MANET. By Lovis Hovurricg; PUVIS DE 
CHAVANNES. By Anpré Micuen. 


SCIENCE AND SOCIOLOGY. 
THE CHILDHOOD OF ANIMALS. By P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, M.A., LU.D., 


F.Z8., F.R.S., ete. ee —_ Seager Society. With Plates in Colour by E. Y. Jonzs and text Illustrations by R. LB, 
Brook-Greaves. Royal 8vo. IS. net. 
THE POSITIVE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. By FREDERIC HARRISON, D.C.L. 
Demy 8vo, 8S 6d. net. 
COXQUESTS GF SOIEHGE. Fach volume with many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, Gs. net, 
LIGHTSHIPS AND LIGHTHOUSES. By Ff. A. TALBOT. 
THE STEAMSHIP CONQUEST OF THE SEA. By F. A. TALBOT. 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCE AND INTERNATIONAL POLITY. by 


NORMAN ANGELL (Author of “The Great lusion.”) Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. net. 


THE MONTESSORI WIETHOD. By MARIA MONTESSORI. The method of Scientific 
Pedagogy as applied to child education in “The Children’s Houses.” Translated by Anne E. Georar. With important 
revisions and additions by the author. Crown 8vo. Third Edition. With Illustrations from Photographs. 7s. Gd. net. 
[ Ready. 




















TRAVEL, TOPOGRAPHY AND SPORT. 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE BUSH. By P. AMAURY TALBOT. With numerous 


Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings, Maps, Plans, &c. Large Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 

WILD LIFE AND THE CAMERA. By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE (Author of 
“Camera Adventures in the African Wilds.”) Crown 4to, with numerous plates from photographs specially taken by the Author. 
6s. net. 


RECENT EVENTS AND PRESENT POLICIES IN CHINA. By J. 0. P. 


BLAND (Joint Author, with E. BACKHOUSE, of “China under the Empress Dowager”). Royal 8vo, Illustrated, 16s, net. 


— —. 














MEMOIRS AND BIOGRAPHY. 
MEMOIRS OF THE MAROQUVISE DE CUSTINE (Delphine de Sabrans). 
By E. MAUGRAS and COUNT P. DE CROZE-LEMERCIER. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 10s, net. [Sept. 19th. 
THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 3y AUGUSTIN FILON. Royal 8vo, with numerous Poriraits 
and Illustrations, 1Ss. ret. 
THE SON OF CATHERINE THE GREAT: Paul I. of Russia. By 
K, WALIZEWSKI (Author of “ Catherine II,” etc.). Royal 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. net. 
GERMAN MEMORIES. By SIDNEY WHITMAN (Author of “Imperial Germany,” ete.) 
Demy 8vo, with many Portraits, 7s. Gd. net. [Sepl. 19th, 
THE PROMISED LAND: The Autobiography of a Russian Immigrant. 
By MARY ANTIN. Crown 8vo, Lilustrated, 7s. Gd. net. pSepl. Irth. 
PORTRAITS AND STUDIES. By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., LL.D. Crown 8yo, 6s, net. 
SALVE. By GEORGE MOORE (Author of “Memoirs of my Dead Life,” ete.) Crown 8vo, 6S. Uniform 
with the Author’s “ AVE.” 


‘IMustrated Autumn Announcement List Post Free. 
WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW _ BOOKS. 
WITH THE ITALIANS IN TRIPOLI. 


By Chevalier TULLIO IRACE, With Illustrations and 
Maps. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

* Lot us say at once that the work is really a masterly vindication of Italy’s 
conduct of the war, as well as of the reasons which prompted her to undertake 
it.... Hes with authority and knowledge, for not only was he the 
first officer to land at the outbreak of the war, but he also fought in most of 
the battles and skirmishes, and witnessed the moving incidents of war which 
he describes in graphic terms. ... Can recommend this book to the English 
reader as an excellent interim report. Its perusal should remove a great deal 
of misconception.’’"—Standard, 


SOCIAL FRANCE IN THE TIME 
OF PHILIP AUGUSTUS. 


By ACHILLE LUCHAIRE. Edited by Louis Hatrnan. 
Translated by E. B. Kransiat. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D. 


With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. not. 

Dr. Talmage enjoyed a world-wide reputation as one of the most pie 
preachers of the last century. He was a great traveller, and wherever he went 
enjoyed a remarkable popularity; huge crowds went to hear him preach. 
Everywhere he was received by the leading people of the land, including the 
Czar of Russia. His autobiography has been edited by his wife, who adds the 


luding cl Se 
3 ” 


SAINT GREGORY THE GREAT. 
By Sir HENRY H. HOWORTH, K.C.LE. With Illustra- 


tions, Maps and Tables. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 
It was to Gregory that we owe the missionary enterprise of Augustine of 
Canterbury. A study of his lite and work, more complete than has yet been 
published, should be of more than usual interest to the English people, 


THE PLUTUS of ARISTOPHANES. 
TRANSLATED INTO EnauisH Verse. By the Right Hon. 
LORD JUSTICE KENNEDY. With Illustrations. Square 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
This new verse translation, by so well known a classical scholar as the 
author, who also contributes an Introduction and Argument, will be cordially 
welcomed by all students of Aristophanes, 


SIMON BRANDIN. 
A NEW NOVEL. By B. PAUL NEUMAN, Author of 
“ Roddles,” “The Greatness of Josiah Porlick,” &c., &c. 6s. 











JOHN MURRAY ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 64. post-free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


©,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
a Se See plete and authorita 
ve exposition of what he taught. 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


Is NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S TALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphis Address: Bookmen, London. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To ‘© the p and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physica! condition of the people by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Dofence, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

— + *< mee 

















' 8. £4. 4. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents -. 25 0 O | Members os «= ernie OD OO 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «. 5 0 O | Associates, with Literature 


Members _... sain a 1 0 and Jour: on “on 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Colonel! W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 











NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published hal/- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. By post, Ls. 9d. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Ofice, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business Letters should be 
addressed to THs Pusuisuur, “ Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington Street, 
London, W.C. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


By CHRISTOPHER HARE, 
Author of 
“The Most Illustrious Ladies of the Italian Renaissanca,” 


A PRINCESS OF 
THE ITALIAN 
REFORMATION. 


Demy 8vo, gilt top. 8 Photogravures. 10s. 64, 





A brilliant picture of one of the most interesting and eventful 
careers of the Italian Renaissance period—Giulia Gonzaga, 
Countess of Fondi. Besides a graphic description of the 
sumptuous Court life of the period, it narrates the illustrious 
lady's narrow escape from capture by the Barbary corsairs: it 
shows the part played by the women of the time in the movement 
towards Church reform, and how Giulia herself was only saved 
by death from the horrors of the Inquisition. 





THE MONTESSORI SYSTEM. 


By Dr. T. L. SMITH. 2s. 6d. net; post free, 2s. 9d, 


A simple and practical exposition of the new system of els. 
mentary education. 





ELOQUENCE AND PUBLIC 
SPEAKING. 


By GARRETT P. SERVISS. 5s. net; post free, 5s. 4d, 


Helpful advice founded upon the author’s long experience asa 
lecturer. 





SD 


THE SEA TRADER: 


His Friends and Enemies. 


By DAVID HANNAY, Author of “A History of the 
Royal Navy.” Demy 8vo, gilt top. 8 Photogravures and 
other Illustrations. 15s. net; post free, 15s. 6d. 


A graphic narrative of the trading vessel’s development from 
the earliest times—the times of the Egyptians, Greeks, and the 
early Chinese. It describes the officers, the payment and dis- 
cipline of the crew; the construction and navigation of the 
craft; the cargoes they carried, and the manner in which the 
trading was transacted. 





FICTION. 
THE DAWN. 6s. By Joan Sutherland 


A love story in which foreign diplomacy and affairs in Persia 
play an interesting part. 


THE RED LANE. és. By Holman Day 


A romance of the Canadian border, with pictures of the illicit 
border trade. 


THE OLYMPIAN. és. By James Oppenheim 


A novel of city life contrasting the slavery of poverty with the 
power of wealth. 


THE MOTH. 6s. By W. Dana Orcutt 


A realistic study of the “ unconventional” woman, and the risks 
she encounters. 


PAUL RUNDEL. 6s. _ By Will N. Harben 


A countryside story depicting strong passions hidden within 
simple exteriors. 








Please write for an Illustrated List of the new season's books to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle St., London, W. 
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hom 
There is always a New. 


MILLS & BOON NOVEL. 
6s. each. 

AMONG THE 
AMONG THE 
WIND AMONG THE 
WIND AMONG THE 


By M. P. WILLCOCKS, 
Author of “The Wingless Victory. 


BARLEY 
BARLEY 
BARLEY 
BARLEY 


WIND 
WIND 


THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 


” 


FIVE OF SPADES 
FIVE OF SPADES 
THE FIVE OF SPADES 
THE FIVE OF SPADES 


By Mrs. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY, 
Author of “The Mark.” 


THE 
THE 


There is always a New 
MILLS & BOON NOVEL. 


6s. each. 
GOLDEN VANITY 
GOLDEN VANITY 
GOLDEN VANITY 
GOLDEN VANITY 
By MAISIE BENNETT, 
The much-discussed “Shop-girl” novelist. 


TALES OF THE OPEN HAZARD 
TALES OF THE OPEN HAZARD 
TALES OF THE OPEN HAZARD 
TALES OF THE OPEN HAZARD 


By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


There is always a New 


MILLS & BOON NOVEL. 
6s. each. 
A PLAIN WOMAN’S PORTRAIT 
A PLAIN WCOMAN’S PORTRAIT 
A PLAIN WOMAN’S PORTRAIT 
A PLAIN WOMAN’S PORTRAIT 
By SOPHIE COLE, 
Author of “A Wardour Street Idyll.” 
THE KEEPER OF THE SECRET 
THE KEEPER OF THE SECRET 
THE KEEPER OF THE SECRET 
THE KEEPER OF THE SECRET 
By E. M. CHANNON, 


Author of “A Street Angel.” 


There is always a New 


MILLS & BOON NOVEL. 


6s. each, 
THE PALACE OF LOGS 
THE PALACE OF LOGS 
THE PALACE OF LOGS 
THE PALACE OF LOGS 


By ROBERT BARR, 
Author of “The Sword Maker.” 


EVE, SPINSTER 

EVE, SPINSTER 

EVE, SPINSTER 

EVE, SPINSTER 
ANON, 








E. BUCKROSE. 

Everyone reads J. E. BUCKROSE, the brilliant Yorkshire 
Novelist, whose “DOWN OUR STREET” is known wherever 
the English language is spoken. MILLS & BOON have ready 
J. E. BUCKROSE’S New Work :— 


THE BROWNS 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


J. 


and in this novel are to be found all the finer qualities of the 
great novelist. Wit, humour, sunshine, and laughter make 
THE BROWNS the novel of the season. Get it to-day. 





Mills & Boon’s s General Literature. 


MY PARISIAN YEAR. By Mavpe Annestey, author of 
“All Awry,” ete. With 16 Illustrations from Photographs 
and one in Colour. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 


MY SUDAN YEAR. By E. S. Srevens, author of “The 
Veil,” “The Lure,” etc. With 40 lilustrations. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. [Nearly Ready. 


THE MAN WHO SAVED AUSTRIA: The Life and 
Times of Baron Jeilacic. By M. Harrier, author 
of “A Sereshan.” With 18 Illustrations and a Map. Demy 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 


A MYSTIC ON THE PRUSSIAN THRONE: 
Frederick-Wiliiam IL. By Giveerr STANHOPE. 
With 12 Illustrations anda Map. Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 

[ Re ady. 


A CENTURY OF GREAT ACTORS (1750-1250). Py 
Cecin Frranp Armstrona, author of “The Dramatic 
Author’s Companion,” etc. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 


THE ROMANC= OF THE MEN OF DEVON. By 
Francis Gaissie. Author of “The Romance of the Oxford 
Colleges,” etc. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Ready. 


ee 





‘MILLS & BOON, Ltd, 49 





MILLS» & BOON 
have ready a perfectly delightful book by 
MAUDE ANNESLEY, entitled 


MY PARISIAN YEAR 


With 20 Illustrations from photographs and one in colour. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. Gd. net. 

MY PARISIAN YEAR isa new volume of MILLS & BOON’S very success- 
ful series, which includes I. A. R. Wriim's **MY GERMAN YEAR,” 10s. 6d, 
net; Ricnarp Bacor'’s **MY ITALIAN YEAR,” its. 6d. net; and Papraic 
Couum's **MY IRISH YEAR,” l0s. 6d. net. MY PARISIAN YEAR is not a 
political study, but deals lightly, from a woman's point of view, with many 
phases of Parisian life, and has chapters on Rows and Riots, Conciérges and 
Servants, Fétes and Fasts, Nerveeg, *‘ Laisser-faire,”’ and many other interest- 
_ing subjects, 


Mills & Boon’ S Shilling Novels 


aaw VOLUMES. 


LIVING PICTURES (Stories with a Moral) 

(Entirely New) Horace W. 0. Newra 
SPARROWS Horace W. C, ic TB 
WHEN THE RED GODS CALL Beareics Grimsuaw 
THE SOCIALIST COUNTESS Horace W. C. Newrz 
THE BOLSTER BOOK Harry Geanam 
THE SINS OF THE CHILDREN 

Horace W. C. Newrs 

THE RAJAH’S PEOPLE I. A. RB. Wri 
THE LOVE STORY OF A MORMON 


Winirrep Granam 
J. E. Bucxrosr 
Lapy Trovpripaz 
E. 8S. Srevens 

E. 8. Srevens 

I. A. R. Wurm 
Winirerp Granam 
Roser’ Barr 


DOWN OUR STREET 
BODY AND SOUL 

THE MOUNTAIN OF GOD 
THE VEIL 

DIVIDING WATERS 

THE NEEDLEWOMAN 
CARDILLAC 


‘Rupert Street, London, Ww. 
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THE “R.T.S.”” NEW LIST 


ART PORTFOLIOS OF PLATES 
CANADIAN PICTURES. 


An Art Portfolio of 36 Plates in Colour, illustrating Canadian Life and Scenery, reproduced from 21s. net 
Original Drawings by HAROLD COPPING. With Descriptive Letterpress by E. P. WEAVER. (By post 21s. 10g, 
Enclosed in strong Decorative Cloth Portfolio, size 15} by 11} inches. Surface of Pictures, about ) 
83 by 5} inches. [ Ready. 
The Pall Mall Gazeit :—* The whol Necti f pict titut dmirabl lete, ll artistic i 
and for any one gho bucws | the Seethiian eeon hard! y _ er on pgs coisa Re ane © epitome of the Canada of to-day, 
_ = says :—* 7 eS the — pwc tp ong —_ ~ et oe eae = season.”” i. ~ 
e enzum 3:—* igi ie ndi ic requi in i i i 4 P 
tt eS ee ee See Se i Minny 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. 
Twenty-four Coloured Plates (16} by 12} inches). By HAROLD COPPING. With Descriptive 12s. net 
Letterpress by the LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM. Enclosed in Decorative Cloth Portfolio. [Ready. (By post 12s, 94.) 


THE GOSPEL IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
‘Twenty-four Coloured Plates (16} py 12} inches). By HAROLD COPPING. With Descriptive 12s. net 
Letterpress by the LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM. Enclosed in Decorative Cloth Portfolio. (Ready. (By post 128. 92) 


*.* The above two Portfolios are issued in responss to the numerous applications for the separate pictures, 
which have already been so popular in Book form. 


CANON FREDK. LANGBRIDGE’S FOUR LITTLE BOOKS IN ONE 
RESTFUL THOUGHTS FOR DUSTY WAYS 


By the Rev. CANON FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, M.A., D.Litt. Four Little Books 3s. net 
in One: “THE DISTANT LIGHTS,” “A CLUSTER OF QUIET THOUGHTS,” “LITTLE (By post 3s. 4d.) 
TAPERS,” and “CLEAR WATERS,” to which are added some entirely new verses, Crown 8vo, Persian 

Yapp, Gilt Top, Round Corners. Also in Cloth Gilt, 2s. net (by post, 2s. 4d.) 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY 
Edited by the Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. (23 Volumes now ready, 28. each.) 
ROMANS. by the Rev. W. H. GRivritTs | GALATIANS. By the Rev. Canon R. B. GIRDLE. 


THOMAS, D.D. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt. 2s. each. STONE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 2s, 
NEW PRESENTATION EDITION 
LITTLE WOMEN. By LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 
With Eight Ilustrations in Colour by HAROLD COPPING. A beautiful Presentation Edition, printed 7S. Gd. net 
in demy quarto, and bound in handsome white cloth gilt, gilt top. [Ready Shortly. (By post 8s. 2d.) 
NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 
RUTH’S MARRIAGE. by CONSTANCE| WHEN THE KING CAME SOUTH. 3, 


























SMEDLEY (Mrs. Maxwell Armfield). Large crown 8vo, HELEN H. WATSON, Author of “Love, the In- 
cloth gilt. 6s. [Ready Shortly. truder,” &c. Large cr. 8vo, cloth gilt. 68. [Ready Shortly. 
NEW ANNUAL GIFT BOOKS 

THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 8s. THE BOY’S OWN £ANNUAL. 8s. 
Edited by FLORA KLICKMANN. = 768 Edited by G. A. HUTCHISON. 832 
pages of Interesting Reading and Pictures pages of Reading and Pictures. 12 grand 
for Girls of all ages. Profusely illustrated with Coloured Plates, and upwards of 500 other 
Coloured and hundreds of Black and White Illustrations. Large demy 4to, handsome cloth 
Illustrations. Large demy 4to, handsome cloth gilt. [Ready Sept. 17. 
gilt. (Ready Sept. 17. 

The EMPIRE ANNUAL for GIRLS. 3s.ca. | The EMPIRE ANNUAL for BOYS. 3s. ca 
Edited by A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. 384 Edited by A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. 384 

ges. With 7 Coloured and 16 Black and pages. With 7 Coloured and 16 Black and 

White Plates. 41 Complete Stories and Articles. hite Plates. 44 Complete Stories and Articles. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt. [Ready Sept. 17. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt. [Ready Sept. 17. 





THE CHILD’S EMPIRE PICTURE ANNUAL. 3 on 08 
A fine Crown Quarto Volume, containing 272 pages, about 125 delightful Stories and Rhymes in simple language, 40 
Coloured Illustrations, and upwards of 180 Black and White Pictures. Prettily bound in attractive Picture Cover. [Ready Sept. 17. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 





JEFFREY OF THE WHITE WOLF sz. THE BAYMOUTH SCOUTS. 38. 6d. 
eg ee a ee a ee By TOM BEVAN. With Coloured Pictures. 
uthor of “ Sinclair o: e Scouts,” ete. i . 
Coloured Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt. [Ready Shortly. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt. [Ready Shortly, 
THE BOY’S OWN BOOK OF 4s. 6d. net | THE BOY SCOUT’S COMPANION. | 3s. 64 
INDOOR GAMES AND RECREATIONS. By post Edited by MORLEY ADAMS. A Manual 
a A ne ADAMS. With 5s. of Scoutcraft. 416 pages, with more than 200 
Five Plates of Games and over 800 Illustrations. Illustrations. Larg 8vo, cloth gilt. ady Shortly. 
Large medium 8vo, handsome cloth gilt. [Ready Shortly. arses PERG. § [haly Gay 
THE BOY’S OWN BOOK OF PETS 4s. od. not | GALLANT SIR JOHN. 28. 6d. 
AND HOBBIES. Edited by MORLEY By post By SARDIUS HANCOCK. Author of 
ADAMS. With Four Coloured Plates and 5s. “ The Cruise of the Golden Fleece,” etc. Coloured 
ee te = — Large medium re i anaes Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. [ Ready. 
ome cloth gilt. eady Shortly. 
LADDIE’S CHOICE. 2s. 
AUNT PATIENCE. 3s. 6d. By AMY LE FEUVRE 
By E. EVERETT-GREEN. A Story for y : : 
Girls. With Frontispiece by Vicror Prout. The New Story for Boys and Girls. Illustrated. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt. [ Ready. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. [Ready Shortly. 











THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4 Bouverie Street, London. 


ee _Please apply for the New Iliustrated List. 





Loxpom : Printed by ™ Urcorr Gu. & Son, Lrp., at the London and County Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C.; and Published by Joun Baker for the 
“Seectator"’ (Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, September 1th, 19Ls 











